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SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


On June 4, this year, the people of California, voting at the State 
Primary election, will elect a State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Nothing of greater importance to California will appear on the 
ballot. For a real issue is involved — one of deep significance to 
public education in California. By their votes the people will decide 
whether the Superintendent of Public Instruction should or should 
not be a man trained and experienced in the administration of public 
schools. Roy E. Simpson, incumbent, is a candidate for election. He 
was appointed to the non-partisan office last November after a long 
and successful career as teacher and administrator in the public 
schools of California. He is the only candidate so qualified. Every 
teacher and every citizen interested in the welfare of education in 
California should assist in the statewide non-partisan movement for 
his election on June 4. Because — 


ROY E. SIMPSON IS QUALIFIED 


Roy E. Simpson was born in California — at Santa 
Rosa — and is himself a product of California 
schools. He studied at the University of California, 
attended Pomona College, and received his Mas- 
ter's Degree at Claremont College. 

His first teaching position was at Anderson, where 
he taught social studies in high school. During 
World War | he enlisted and served on special 
assignment at Washington, D.C., being honorably 
discharged with the rank of sergeant. He returned 
to Anderson and was shortly made principal of the 
high school. 

In 1927 he was made principal of the Emerson 
Junior High School at Pomona, 
a position which he held for six 
years. He left this post to be- 
come superintendent of schools 
at Gilroy, Santa Clara County. 
In 1937 he was selected as 
superintendent of schools of 
Santa Cruz, a position which he 
held for three years. 


In 1941, Mr. Simpson was 
chosen as superintendent of the 


YOU CAN HELP 


Voters in all parts of California will be seek- 
ing the advice of teachers before they vote 
for a candidate to head the schools of the 
State. You can help. Tell your family. Tell 
the men and women with whom you trade— 
the landlord, the postman, the grocer, the 
filling station operator—all the others. Tell 
your friends. Buy 50 postcards. Write to 
friends and acquaintances urging them to 
vote for Roy E. Simpson. Yes indeed, you 
can help—and you will, of course. 


schools of South Pasadena —a position which he 
held with distinction until appointed last November 
to the office of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Throughout his entire career Mr. Simpson has 
steadily advanced professionally. Always he has 


been interested and active in school affairs through- | 


out the State. He has served as a member of the 
State Council of Education, as a director of 
California Teachers Association, Southern Section, 
and as president of the California Association of 
Public School Superintendents. He is 52 years old, 
is married and has three sons, two of whom served 


in World War Il. 
Roy E. Simpson knows Cali- 
fornia school  administra- 


tion from the kindergarten up. 
He is qualified by training, 
philosophy and by outstanding 
administrative ability for the 
important position which he 
holds and to which—by all 
means —he should be elected 
on June 4. 


FLECT ROY E. SIMBSOR 
STATE SUBPERINTENDERT 


Non-Partisan Committee To Elect Roy E. Simpson 
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MY JOB IS IN THE SKY 


A NEW TRAVEL CAREER FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Ella Mathews, Stewardess, American Airlines* 


Ella Mathews is a stewardess with Amer- 
ican Airlines. Before entering aviation, she 
was a nurse. 


During World War II she served as an 
Army Nurse aboard planes which were fly- 
ing wounded servicemen to better hospital 
facilities. 

She has just returned to her civilian 
occupation. 


A; the airplane is making the 
world a smaller place, it is also open- 
ing a new career for women. 


To the airline stewardess it offers 
travel, adventure, a variety of experi- 
ences, and a chance to meet people. 


This occupation has grown so tre- 
mendously in the past 10 years that it 
is difficult to visualize what it will be 
like in 1950 or 1960. 

In 1933, Miss Ellen Church became 
the first airline stewardess. By the 
end of May this year, American Air- 
lines had 900 stewardesses on regular 
flights. The other’ major airlines are 
comparable. | 

When I became a stewardess in 
1940, three of the larger airlines 
(United, TWA, and American) had 
similar air routes, offered the same 
‘type of personalized service, served 
free meals, eliminated tipping. 

The smaller airlines, which operated 
flights into some cities not accommo 
dated by these routes, followed the 
same procedure. 

Eastern Airlines employed stewards, 
who were given the same kind of 





* From Air-Age Education News; re- 
printed through courtesy of Air-Age Edu- 
cation Research; N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 
Director. 


training. If there was any noticeable 
difference in any airline, it depended 
on the personnel. And it is much the 
same today. 


Stewardesses, who spend more time 
with the passengers than any other 
airline employees, are good-will am- 
bassadors for the airline and for all 
air transportation. More than that, 
stewardesses can be good-will ambas- 
sadors for people in general. 


Stewardess work is available to the 
average American girl who can meet 
the requirements. In the future, as 
our planes extend their flights into 
Europe and the Far East, this career 
will probably be open to girls of other 
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countries. But the qualifications will 
remain fundamentally the same. 


To be accepted as a stewardess a 
girl must have 2 years of college and 
some business experience, or be a 
registered nurse; between the ages of 
21 and 28; unmarried; between 5 feet 
2 and 5 feet 6 inches tall; weigh not 
more than 125 pounds. 


In addition, a girl must be able to 
handle all kinds of people with tact, 
courtesy, and diplomacy. It is not 
necessary to be beautiful, but it jg 
essential to be well-groomed, be good- 
humored, and have common sense. 


Before I became an airline steward. 
ess, I had 4 years experience as a 
nurse. In 1940, it was a requirement 
to be a registered nurse, mainly he- 
cause the training gives a certain poise 
and competence in taking care of 
people. Nurses are used to irregular 
working hours, and to taking in- 
structions. 


During the War and the resulting 
shortage of nurses, it was learned that 
college girls adapt themselves to the 
job as readily as nurses. I can think 
of no better type of work for a girl 
newly graduated from college than 
working on a plane. She develops 
confidence in herself and an easy poise 


Learning To Serve Meals Aloft 
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that will become part of her for the 
rest of her life. 

Many girls, when they leave school, 
take the first job that offers a fair 
salary and possibilities for the future. 
Then they find that by the time they 
have a responsible position and can 
afford to travel, they can’t take the 
time to do it. 

But an airline stewardess, after 6 
weeks training, takes to the air on her 
job. She combines earning a living 
with seeing the world. 

And the salary scale compares favor- 
ably with that of secretarial work, 
nursing, and teaching. 

I will take you with me on my trip 
today. I got up at 6 o'clock, which is 
never very cheering, but if I can do it, 
I guarantee that anybody can. That 
early start is necessary if I’m to be at 
the airport one hour before departure 
time, and that’s a regulation. 

My plane was scheduled to leave at 
8:25 a.m. I signed my initials on the 
check-in sheet, and wandered off to 
the stewardess lounge for mail. Dur- 
ing this hour we study the arrival and 
departure times for each stop our 
plane will make, and find out about 
flight conditions. 


W ORKING on a plane requires 
good timing. A stewardess adjusts 
her work to the amount of time she 
will be in the air. The captain gives 
us a copy of his flight plan so we will 
know the altitude, speed, and esti- 
mated times of arrival. This informa- 
tion is necessary so we can answer the 
passengers questions intelligently. 

In the 6 weeks of. training school, 
we were given a little about meteorol- 
ogy, radio navigation, plane construc- 
tion, and what makes a plane fly, in 
addition to the routine of our work 
in the air. 

So, if a passenger points out of the 
window and asks, “What's that hinged 
section on the wing?” we can answer 
without hesitation, “That is called the 
aileron. It controls lateral balance.” 

If we are flying above the overcast 
and a passenger says, “I don’t know 
how the pilot can see where he’s 
going,” we can reply, “The pilot is 
flying on instruments and following 





My Job Is In The Sky 


the radio beam. The instruments show 
him the altitude, and indicate that the 
plane is flying level. They register if 
the plane is climbing or descending. 
The beam is a continual Morse-code 
signal which he listens to by using 
earphones and tuning his radio to a 
certain frequency.” 


There is a famous story told on the 
airlines about a little old lady who was 
making her first trip by air at night. 


When she had almost reached her 
destination, she rang for the steward- 
ess. “I want you to tell the pilot that 


he is simply wonderful,” said she. 
“I’ve heard about this radio beam and 
I've been watching it out of the win- 
dow. Not once has he gone off course. 
He has stayed right between those two 
lights all the way.” 


She pointed at the red and green 
lights on the wing tips. That situation 
called for tact. 

But, on almost every flight, the 
stewardess is asked a number of ques- 
tions, and she’s got to have the 
answers — and the right ones. 


To get back to my flight today: I 


Checking Flight Conditions 
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boarded the plane 20 minutes before 
departure, to see if my equipment was 
on the plane and to allow plenty of 
time for loading. There were 21 
passengers, and a 2-month-old baby. 


Babies Fly Well 


Babies fly very well, and mothers 
have discovered that traveling by air 
is convenient, especially on long trips. 
One can make a comfortable bed for 
a small child by removing the center 
chair-arm and using a couple of pil- 
lows. Baby food is carried in the 
snack kit, and hot water in thermos 
jugs for heating the bottles. 

As soon as we had climbed to 8,000 
feet, I began serving breakfast: orange 
slices, cereal, rolls, and coffee or milk. 
On morning trips, the conversation is 
limited. 

After breakfast, almost everyone 
wants to doze or read the paper. A 
stewardess does not start conversation 
with passengers unless invited to, or 
when giving out information about 
the trip. 


We stopped at Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo, and then on to Toronto, where we 
have a half-hour wait. The captain, co-pilot, 
and I had some soup in Canada for our 
first course of lunch. 

We flew back to Buffalo with 9 passen- 


gers. The coffee was still hot, so I served 


it. We had an hour’s layover in Buffalo, 
so the crew and I had pork chops and 
mixed salad. Then off to Toronto again, 
where we had dessert and coffee. Not many 
people can divide their lunch between two 
different countries. 

The flying time between stops on this 
trip is 25 or 30 minutes, so I was kept busy 
seeing that people got off at the right cities. 

Out of Syracuse, we climbed to 7,000 
feet and leveled off for a 75-minute flight 
to New York. I served turkey dinners to 
21 passengers. The food is prepared in 
Buffalo for this trip, and carried in hot 
thermos jugs. The cold food is already set 
up on compact trays. 


T HE pilots started the descent 35 min- 
utes out. After I had offered the passengers 
chewing gum and informed them of our 
arrival time, the “Fasten seat-belt” light over 
the cockpit door went on. 

One man said to me, “I don’t need that.” 
So I explained to him that the seat-belt 1s 
used to keep him comfortable in his seat in 
case we should encounter rough air; this 
often happens over large cities because of 
the difference in air currents. 

I returned the coats which I had hung in 
the rear compartment, and buckled my own 
seat-belt on my jump seat at the rear of the 
plane. While we circled for a landing, I 
snapped off the lights so the passengers 
could see New York from the air at night. 

When the passengers disembarked, my 
day was over, except for turning in my 
reports and signing for my next trip. That 


Some Passengers Are Famous 
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will be to Chicago. Before | joined the 
Army, I was stationed in Chicago, and flew 
from there to New York by way of Detroit 


and Buffalo, or by way of Cincinnati 
t 
Washington. — 


I also flew to Fort Worth and Dallas, 
through St. Louis, Oklahoma City, and 
Tulsa. In Chicago we used to go swimmin 
in Lake Michigan, or dancing at the Palmer 
House. We could go pheasant hunting in 
South Dakota, or fishing in Wisconsin, 
Three years was a long time to be away, 
It is good to get back. 


We meet such interesting people on the 
planes. Some passengers are famous, of 
course, but most of all they are the people 


that make America the wonderful country 
that it is. 


In the years to come, as the airlines 
extend around the world, we stewardesses 
are going to have chances to meet people 
of all nations. You can already fly to 
many European and South American cities, 


and other air routes are opening in all parts 
of the world. 


Worldwide Flights 


Soon it will be commonplace to fly to 
other countries. While I was in the Army, 
it was proved to me. In 6 days, I flew from 
Scotland to Iceland to Newfoundland; on 
to New York, where I spent 48 hours; and 
returned to Scotland by way of Newfound: 
land, the Azores, Paris, and London. 


When I tell this to pilots, they generally 
smile and say, “Whet took you so long?” 
Perhaps airline crews will soon be having 
their soup in Paris and their dessert and 
coffee in New York. 


The one unforgivable sin for a steward: 
ess is to miss a trip. If she does miss one 
for any reason short of a tragedy, such as 
breaking a leg, she can expect to lose her 
job. Once I came close. My plane was due 
to depart for Boston at 8 o'clock, and | 
awoke at 7:30. With the aid of 3 room 
mates and a good cab driver, I was on the 
plane at 7:55. But I wouldn't recommend 
it for general practice. 


There are good chances for advancement 
in the airlines. All one has to do is show 
her ability and use it every day. Hazel 
Brooks is one of the 
prove this. 


stewardesses who 
Hazel became a stewardess in 
1935. After only a few hours instruction, 
she was sent out on a flight. When I was 
in school, she was chief instructor. She 
progressed from there to Superintendent of 
Stewardess Service, and is now Supervisor 
of Stewardess Training. 


Awp when a stewardess ceases flying, 
there are numerous other positions available 
in the airline. She can teach in stewardess 
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SUMMER TOURS 
All expense conducted 






MEXICO by motor 
SOUTH AMERICA by air 
Numbers limited — sign up now 


JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
6420 Van Nuys Blvd. - Van Nuys, California 
Everything in Travel 


school, do stewardess personnel work, or 
become a Chief Stewardess. She can become 
an industrial nurse. 

There is work as a secretary or book- 
keeper, in personnel or publicity. And if 
she wishes to try her wings in some 
other business, her airline background will 


be in her favor. One thing that she will 
never forget is that her years in aviation 
have been pleasant ones, and the friends 
that she has made all over the United 
States and the world are her friends for life. 


* * * 


Hopefulness 


W. J. Sanders, Los Angeles 


0: men I have a weariness: 

Their petty feuds, their shallow creeds; 
Their selfish ends, their sordid deeds; 
Their specious speech, their pompous airs; 
Their minion minds, their man-made cares; 
Of men I have a weariness. 


Of men I have a hopefulness: 

Their deeds chastised, their lessons learned; 
Their vision clear, their thoughts upturned; 
Their actions fair, their motives just; 

Their faith restored, in God their trust; 

Of men I have a hopefulness. 
























ORTEGA’S 
Holiday Trips to... 


HOLIDAY TRIPS for every need! 


© Teachers and Students 8 weeks Study 
and Holiday Travel at National Uni- 
versity of Mexico City, includes room, 


sightseeing, registration fee ($50), 
entertainment, guarantee reservations 
for members of this tour. Rates to 
meet your budget: 
In your own automobile.......... $249 
Round trip via Bus.................. 319 
R, T. via Rail (Pullman)....... 369 
Round trip via Plane................ 399 


Write for folder today!! 


® Made to Order Holiday Trips — 
Prepared for you and your party to MEX- 
ICO, GUATEMALA, YUCATAN or SOUTH 
AMERICA, Air, Rail or Steamer. Two 
weeks to two months, Tell us what you 
want and we will prepare it for you. 

Write, call or phone 
LATIN AMERICA TRAVEL SERVICE 
(Mexico Division) 


Suite 312 TU. 5426 
323 West 6th St, Los Angeles 13 





Leonard L. Bowman 


California’s Candidate 


for N.E.A. 


As we go to press, we are able to 
include here a statement received 
from a committee of teachers work- 
ing in his behalf. See also Pages 
8, 12, 54.—Ed. 


Dx. Leonard L. Bowman of 
Santa Barbara has been announced 
as California’s candidate for First 
Vice-President of National Educa- 
tion Association, to be elected at 
the annual convention in Buffalo, 
New York, July 1 to 6. 

Dr. Bowman has been serving as 
a member of National Education 
Association Executive Committee 
since 1942 and served as California's 
National Education Association Di- 
rector for the 3 years previous, 1939 
to 1942. 

He has a long record of service 
in California Teachers Association, 
including the Presidency of the 
Southern Section in 1938; member 
of Executive Committee of Southern 
Section for 8 years; and member of 
the Southern Council for 10 years. 

He has taken an active and ef- 
fective part in determining the poli- 
cies and building the programs of 
both California Teachers Associa- 
tion and National Education Asso- 
ciation over a period of the past 15 
years. His candidacy is heartily en- 
dorsed by leaders in education and 
particularly those who are familiar 
with teachers organgization through- 
out California, as well as by many 
friends in all parts of the nation. 

Dr. Bowman expresses his faith 
in education and reveals his evalua- 
tion of teacher organization in the 
following statement: 

“Peace can come only through 
eduéation. If we fail to educate for 
peace, then we shall have war. The 
future for the world is therefore 
now being determined in the class- 
rooms of America. 

“Since the teacher is the prime 
factor in any program of education, 
the major responsibility for world 
peace must now rest with the teach- 
ers of the nation. 

“The only hope for meeting this 
tremendous responsibility is 
through a strong, united profes- 
sional organization. 

“The only hope for such an or- 
ganization is the National Education 
Association.” 
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Mexico Tour 


A 5-WEEK educational tour of 
Mexico is being arranged for teachers 
by Professor Juan B. Rael of Stanford 
University. 


The tentative dates for the tour are June 
24 to July 28. 


The itinerary will include such cities as 
Guadalajara, Mexico City, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, Fortin, Orizaba, Cordoba, Oaxaca, 
Puebla and Toluca. 


Persons interested in such a tour may 
secure more information by writing to Pro- 
fessor Rael, Department of Romanic Lan- 
guages, Stanford University, California. 


LPT SPS 


- £VA MARIA 6.de ROBINSON 


“A practical basic conversational course 
designed to give a working knowledge of 
Spanish in a short time.” 


Recommended by 
Mrs. Gladys L. Porter 


Official Representative of United States 
Office of Education Project 


Six Records with twelve lessons 
in a leatherette album . . . $15.00 


Investigate, write to: 


Eva Maria G. de Robinson 
P. 0. Box 86 
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ROCKPILE SCHOOL 


THE DI GIORGIO EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


Gerald E. Dennerlein, District Superintendent, Di Giorgio School District, Kern County 


The Situation 


A MOMENTOUS impetus was 
given to the progress of rural elemen- 
tary education on December 24, 1945, 
when Joseph Di Giorgio, president of 
the Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation, 
announced that he was presenting the 
former Rockpile School District with 
40 acres of selected land and a $150,- 
000 endowment for the school build- 
ing program. 

This donation and humanitarian 
interest in elementary education was 
unprecedented, and it is hoped will 
engender similar educational interest 
by other outstanding citizens through- 
out the United States. 

As an expression of their apprecia- 
tion, the people of this vicinity unani- 
mously agreed to rename the district 
Di Giorgio School District. 


The Locale 


The Rockpile School was established 
late in the 19th century, 20 miles 
south-east of Bakersfield, in the heart 
of the wild-flower area. It is situated 
at the foot of the Bear Mountain and 
has an unrivaled scenic location. The 
original name was derived from a 
huge clump of granite rocks that stand 
out as a geological landmark in the 
flat San Joaquin Valley. 


The Construction Plans 


The Di Giorgio Board of Trustees plans 
to construct an entirely new school-plant to 
serve the Di Giorgio School District. Among 
the buildings and facilities being designed 
are: 

Suitable housing facilities for school em- 
ployees, including teachers. 


A multiple-purpose building designed to 
serve as an auditorium, gymnasium and 
community center. 

A school cafeteria, additional classrooms, 
an administrative unit, shop and homemak- 
ing buildings. 

A 30-acre school-farm to provide training 
in farm mechanics, care of animals, garden- 
ing, and the developing as early as possible 
in all pupils the understanding of the basic 


elements in the economics of food, shelter, 
health, and clothing. 

One highlighted feature of the school-farm 
will be the raising of pedigreed breeding- 
stock. The farm acreage will be planted to 
permanent pasture and diversified stock will 
be bred and husbanded. 


The school will be of the latest type con- 
struction, incorporating all recent scientific 
advances. 

Stress will be placed on eye health, air 
conditioning, radiation heating, germicidal 
lamps, etc. 

A complete playground and athletic lay- 
out will be available. 

A swimming pool will also be provided 
for swimming instruction and community 
recreational uses. 


The Curricular Program 


An interesting innovation will be a 
reorientation of the curriculum, which 
will be developed around the basic 
program of Five A’s, namely: 


Attitudes, Athletics, Academics, 
Agriculture, and Americanism. 


The approach and methods will be fo- 
cused upon realistic problem activities that 
will provide pupil motivation and actual job 
experiences. Pupils will encounter and be 
required to solve actual “life like” situations 
centered around their definite needs. 


The curriculum is definitely not to be 
interpreted as terminal education, but rather 
as a rockbottom consideration of the reali- 
ties of Rural Education. In a democracy 
it is essential to experience vital personal, 
emotional and educational problems in the 
various areas of social conflict and to gain 
confidence in successfully surmounting them. 


The proposed program seeks to develop 
and integrate the individual personality to 
attain stability, security and be at home in 
the local and worldwide environment. 


The specific outline summary of the 
curriculum areas based on the 5 major out- 
comes will approximate the following: 


1. ATTITUDES: 


Purpose: To find oneself in the school envi- 
ronment; to like the school ; 

To determine individual goals and values; 

To develop self reliance by participation in 
aiding the school to develop as a living-changing 
institution geared to fit his needs; 

To emphasize school citizenship and develop 
future supporters ; 

To stress mental hygiene and the remedial 
reconstruction of experiences; to respect self 
and to adjust to all types of group situations; 
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And finally to be prepared for 


citizenship. world 


Scope and Sequence: Opportunity for diversive 
explorative and creative experiences in the 
school environment as a functioning individual 
having understandable duties and Tepson8ibilities 


Specific Activities: A background of specific un. 
derstandings and realization of the values of 
American Institutions and life, fine arts, 
ings, poetry, foreign languages, morals and 
manners, actual participation in school activities 
such as student government, fire and safety 
committees, captains of teams and others, 


Paint. 


2. ATHLETICS: 


Purpose: To channelize adolescent energy and 
direct it to develop a sound body, mind and 
mature emotional outlook (See Bear Mt, League 
Constitution). 


This objective has been nicely demonstrated 
in the Bear Mt. League organized two years ago 
by the administrators of the Arvin, Di Giorgio, 
Mt. View, and Vineland Schools, 


Seasonal sports for boys and girls varsity 
and lightweight teams are dovetailed with an 
intermural program and other recreational 
activities. 


3. ACADEMICS: 


Purpose: The development of a complete inte 
grated personality possessing social intelligence 
and knowing how to live in the world. 


Strong emphasis will be placed on creative 
thinking and problem-solving. 


The importance of English expression and 
communication will be stressed, i.e., thinking, 
speaking, writing, spelling, reading. 


The scope and sequence of this area will be 
as outlined by the State Curriculum Commis- 
sion and the Kern County Curriculum Guide. 


4. AGRICULTURE: 


Purpose: Actual job experiences, farm me 
chanics all integrated with shop, science, health, 
and mathematics to promote the dignity of 
work and engender respect for achievement. 
Social Arts, home making, cooking, and sewing 
will be provided for the girls. 


5. AMERICANISM 


Purpose: A study and appreciation in the 
American way of life and its ideals, A realiza. 
tion of why the American as a person is differ- 
ent and why he has the most social, political 
and economic freedom. 


The inculecation of the importance of liberal 
institutions in building a free citizenry and 
the world community. 


Conclusion 


The little Rockpile School in the Grapes- 
of-Wrath area has been afforded the unique 
opportunity to develop a completely new 
school plant and program. Every effort is 
being made by the trustees and administra 
tion to create the best and most modern 
school available. 


(Please Turn To Page 52) 
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CTA ANNUAL MEETING 


DIGEST* OF ANNUAL MEETING, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION; PALACE HOTEL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL 13, 1946 


Roy W. Cloud 


Tix annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Council of Education, California 
Teachers Association, was called to 
order by President John F. Brady in 
the Gold Ballroom of the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, at 9:30 a.m., April 13, 
1946. 


The Salute to the Flag was led by 
Miss Mary Virginia Morris. 

Mr. Chessall moved, seconded by 
Mr. Helms, that the representatives of 
the various Sections who were present 
at Section expense, be given the privi- 
lege of the floor for the day. The 
motion was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Chessall, sec- 
onded by Mr. Pryor, the minutes of 
the December 15, 1945, State Council 
meeting were approved as mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the members. 


President Brady commented upon 
the work of the Committee on Financ- 
ing Public Education, stating that the 
Committee had had long sessions on 
Friday, April 12, beginning at 9:30 
a.m. and ending at 10 p.m. He com- 
plimented the Committee and the visi- 
tors for their contributions and sacri- 
fice in working out the day’s program. 





* Complete minutes, with committee re- 
ports in full, may be obtained by address- 
ing CTA State Headquarters, 660 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4. 


He also expressed appreciation for 
the fact that the California Teachers 
Association has an all-time high in 
membership, as of this day being 
40,335. 


Annual Report 


The State Executive Secretary then 
made the following report: 


To the Members of the 
State Council of Education 


Greetings: 


a> NCE again we are convened as a 
State Council of Education to review 
the work of our Association and to 
consider problems which may be of 
great importance, to the schools of 
California. The year that has just 
passed, like other years of the Associa- 
tion history, has been fruitful and 
great educational progress has been 
recorded. 


The enrollment in California Teach- 
ers Association for 1946 is the source 
of great satisfaction to everyone con- 
nected with our organization. For the 
first time in our history the member- 
ship is over 40,000, an all-time high. 
This membership is the result of no 
accident, but reflects the faithful and 
consistent work of the members and 
the officers of local and county organi- 


zations as well as the all-out work of 
the presidents, secretaries and other 
officers of the several sections which 
form California Teachers Association. 
As your Executive Secretary I wish to 
express to all of these people, indi- 
vidually and collectively, my heartiest 
thanks for their fine, unselfish help. 


Services and Dues 


As one of the first orders of busi- 
ness today we will discuss the services 
and dues of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Over a long period of years 
we have worked at a disadvantage 
because of the insufficiency of funds. 
I shall not enter into any discussion 
concerning the needs of the organiza- 
tion or the desires of those who are 
promoting its efforts, but I do hope 
that there will be larger sources of 
revenue for the Association in order 
that increased services may be pro- 
vided. 

During the past three months, and 
for a considerable period of time 
yesterday, committees of the Associa- 
tion have been studying the need for 
greater State aid for the support of 
public education. The school districts 
of California, in many instances, have 
reached the limit of their taxing abil- 
ity. Unless the State of California 
increases its appropriation to public 
education, it is inevitable that either 
the schools will suffer or that most of 
the districts of the State will be re- 
quired to far exceed their present tax- 
ing limits. We hope, therefore, that it 
may be possible that the efforts of 
California Teachers Association to 
secure greater State aid and a mini- 
mum ‘salary of $2400 per year for 
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every full-time teacher will be suc- 
cessful. 


I realize that going into a proposal 
of this kind will mean a great deal of 
self-sacrifice upon the members of our 
organization. It will again be neces- 
sary for teachers to go to their friends 
and ask them to sign petitions to place 
an initiative proposal upon the No- 
vember 1946 ballot. 


Every teacher must pledge himself 
or herself to contribute liberally to the 
campaign which will follow. The 
campaign will probably require that 
every teacher shall contribute $10 ‘or 
more each, in order that the kind of 
work may be done which will be 
necessary to bring success to this 
endeavor. 

We realize that such an effort is 
hazardous and that the time spent in 
collecting signatures and the money 
expended may not bring the success 
we desire, but we believe that by the 
united effort of every teacher and 
everyone interested in the welfare of 
the boys and girls of the schools of 
California, that the people will vote 
to direct the State to increase its aid 
to the public school system. 

I believe that most of you have seen 
in your journal, the Sierra Educational 
News, the items concerning the new 
headquarters of the Southern Section 
of our Association at 612 South Figue- 
roa Street, Los Angeles. The officers 
and members of the Southern Section 
are to be congratulated upon their en- 
terprise and foresight in securing such 
a fine place to conduct their association 
business and in which they may hold 
the meetings not only for themselves 
but for other educational organizations 
of Southern California and of the 
whole State. 


Tix voters of California will soon 
go to the polls to register their desires 
for local and State officers. One of 
the positions which is of utmost im- 
portance to public education in Cali- 
fornia should be filled at the primary 
election of June 4. Roy E. Simpson, 
a long-time member of California 
Teachers Association and a regularly 
elected member of the State Council 
of Education, has been honored by 


appointment to the position of State 
Superintendent. Mr. Simpson is a 
candidate for election. We do not 
wish at this time to discuss any per- 
sonalities connected with the campaign 
and I am not offering any suggestion 
of a political nature. I simply want 
to talk about his candidacy on the 
basis of educational qualifications. 
The office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is non-partisan. So 
far as the election is concerned neither 
the Democratic nor the Republican 
party has anything at stake.: The 
matter is purely educational. Roy 
Simpson, by his past work as a teacher, 
a high school principal, a junior high 
school principal, a district superintend- 
ent, and a city superintendent of 
schools, has demonstrated his ability 
to administer the schools of California. 
We hope that he will be elected to 
this most important position in our 
public school system. We believe that 
everyone who is really interested in 
the welfare of the children of Cali- 
fornia should support him and see 
that he is elected at the primaries on 
June 4. 


NEA Candidates 


Two other members of California 
Teachers Association, who have taken, 
an important part in the proceedings 
of our State Council, are candidates 
for office in the National Education 
Association. They are Leonard Bow- 
man, former President of the Southern 
Section, who is a candidate for the 
office of First Vice President of NEA, 
and Helen Holt, former President of 
the Bay Section Classroom Division 
of California Teachers Association, 
who is a candidate for a vacancy on 
the Executive Committee of the NEA. 
These two faithful workers of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association should 
receive the support of all of the mem- 
bers of our organization who plan to 
attend the Delegate Assembly of the 
National Education Association at 
Buffalo this coming July. We ask of 
you your earnest support of their 
candidacy. 

During this past year one of our 
most faithful workers, H. W. Pat 
Kelly, gave up his active school work 
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and went into private enterprise, We 
congratulate Pat upon the success of 
his new venture. We regret that he 
has left school work, but we wish him 
every success in the business in which 
he is now engaged. However, we ar 
extremely happy that he decided t 
continue on as Secretary of the Cep, 
tral Section and we earnestly tru 
that he will continue in this relation, 
ship with California Teachers Associ. 
tion for a long time. 


Committee Service 


In my opening remarks I stated that 
much educational progress had been | 
recorded in the past year. I believe | 
that practically all of that progres | 


was the result of the hard and con 
tinuous work of the members of the 
various committees which make up the 
personnel of the State Council of 
Education and other Section councils 
of California Teachers Association. | 
have watched with more than passing 
interest the willingness of some of the 
school people to assume responsibil 
ties. Many of them were carrying 
extremely heavy loads in their own 
districts, but they cheerfully worked 
on holidays, Saturdays and late at 
night to bring about desired advance: 








ment for the welfare of the school. | 
I believe that we should extend to | 


these hard-working members of the 
profession our sincerest thanks for 
their willingness to help. 


At this time I want to appeal to 


the members of California Teachers | 


Association for their continued sup 
port of the National Education Asso 
ciation. In November of 1945, at the 
request and at the expense of the 
National Association, I spent a week 
at headquarters in Washington and 
worked with the members of the 
headquarters staff of the NEA in their 
effort to secure the passage of legis’ 
lation which would have been most 
helpful to the schools. It is the duty 
of those of us who are in one of the 
most favored school locations of the 
land to give every assistance to the 
NEA in its efforts to benefit all of 
the children of all of the people of 
the United States. I therefore urge 


you, as members of the State Council, 
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to solicit enrollment on the part of 
your associates who have not yet 
enrolled in NEA. 

In speaking of my week in Wash- 
ington, I want to publicly bear witness 
to the fact that California has reason 
to be proud of its members of Con- 
oress. I believe that with only one 
exception all of the members who 
represent this Western State are 
vitally interested in securing for the 
public schools of the nation the 
highest standards of education. One 
of our faithful members, Congressman 
George Miller of Alameda, is Secretary 
of the Bipartisan House Committee 
for the Support of Federal Aid for 
Public Schools. Mr. Miller should be 
thanked by all of our members for his 
splendid work. So should the other 
representatives from California. 


I thanking the members of Con- 
gress, I am again reminded that we 
are in an election year and many of 
the present members of the State 
Legislature, both in the Assembly and 
Senate, are candidates for re-election. 
I think that there has never been a 
time when there have been so many 
consistent friends of the public schools 
in the Legislature as at present and it 
should be the duty of the school 
people of California to remember their 
friends when that remembrance is 
necessary. One of the members of the 
Legislature, Gardiner Johnson of 
Berkeley, who has been the Chairman 
of the Education Committee of the 
Assembly, is not a candidate for re- 
election. We shall miss Mr. Johnson 
in the legislative halls and in the 
committees. During his incumbency 
he has been a most consistent friend 
and supporter of education and has 
borne the brunt of many efforts to 
secure good school conditions in his 
native State. 


During January and February 1946 
an extraordinary session of the 56th 
Session of the California Legislature 
was convened by order of Governor 
Earl Warren. _Never before in the 
history of California has there been a 
Special Session at which so many 
different subjects were under discus- 
sion. Never before in the history of 


California have such large appropria- 
tions been made. 


A number of bills were introduced 
to correct conditions in the School 
Code and to provide relief from situa- 
tions which may have been bother- 
some. Veteran education and tempo- 
rary continuation of Child Care 
Centers occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the interest around the public 
school system. 


Appropriations were made for dis- 
tressed public schools and bounteous 
sums were allocated for buildings and 
equipment at the State Colleges. 


University of California 


The University of California and its 
several campuses received at the 
Special Session appropriations of 
$60,000,000 for building purposes. 
This amount, with the sums allocated 
at the 56th regular session, gives the 
University over $80,000,000 with 
which to erect new buildings and to 
increase its educational facilities. 

During the entire session State 
Superintendent Roy E. Simpson and 
his assistants worked strenuously for 
the passage of the various bills which 
would benefit public education. 
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Since the last meeting of our Coun- 
cil, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, one of the 
outstanding women of America and 
a school official of wisdom, patience 
and ability, was taken. Mrs. Dorsey 
had given most generously of her time 
and talents for the welfare of the 
schools of the City of Los Angeles 
and for the good of education in the 
nation. We are happy that for so long 
a time we had Mrs. Dorsey as one of 
our associates, and in ending this 
meeting today I trust that it will be 
closed in honor of this fine, outstand- 
ing woman and as a recognition of her 
loyalty and service to public education. 


Appended hereto is the financial 
report of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. (See below.) 

Respectfully submitted, 


Roy W. Cloud 
State Executive Secretary 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 


In the absence of Mrs. J. J. Garland, 
President of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. G. W. 
Luhr of Oakland, State Education 
Chairman, brought greetings to the 
members of the Council for her 
organization. 





California Teachers Association 
Condensed Statement of Income and Expenses 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1945 


Revenues 


Memberships 
Placement Commissions 
Net Advertising Sales 
Placement Telephone 
Subscriptions 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 


Total Revenues 
Expenses Budgeted 
Council, Board of Directors 
Managerial 
Sierra Educational News 


Placement Division 


‘ Total Expenses 


Net Equity for year ended December 31 


Year 
1945 


78,436.00 
28,722.83 
15,063.02 
204.70 
190.80 
350.99 
3.43 


122,974.77 


21,184.37 
24,930.04 
40,542.77 
21,847.72 


108,504.90 


14,466.87 
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Services and Dues 


President Brady then called for the 
report of the Committee on Services 
and Dues. 


Miss Vera Hawkins, Chairman, then 
moved: 


President Brady and Members of the 
Council: 


As chairman of the Committee on 
Increased Services and Dues I have 
been instructed by the Committee to 
move that the Council recommend to 
the Board of Directors that the By- 
Laws be amended to raise the dues to 
six dollars ($6) to provide the in- 
creased services outlined in the report 
of the Committee on Increased Serv- 
ices and Dues to the Council at its 
December 1945 meeting. 


The motion was seconded by Dr. Wallace 
Hall. 


A roll-call vote was taken, the result 
being 146 Yes, 2 No. 

President Brady congratulated Miss 
Hawkins and the members of her 
Committee for the fine work in pre- 
paring the reports which had been 
given at two previous Council meet- 
ings, and in acquainting members of 
California Teachers Association with 
the need for increasing the services of 
the Association and increasing the dues 
to pay for the services. 


NEA Summer Meeting 


President Brady then called upon 
Leland Pryor, one of California’s two 
National Education Association Direc- 
tors, who outlined to the Council the 
plans for the Buffalo meeting of the 
NEA as follows: 


Mr. President and Members of the Council: 


M AY I express appreciation of 
our Executive Secretary, Mr. Cloud, 
for his very fine appeal for support of 
the NEA in his annual report. 

I want to take a very few minutes 
at this time to remind you of the NEA 
Convention to be held at Buffalo, 
New York, July 1 to 5. 

Due to travel conditions it will be a 

"eye 


meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
only. However, it will not be confined 
to business meetings only, as was the 
case at Pittsburgh. 

Some very interesting General Ses- 
sions are planned for the delegates. 
The time to make your arrangements 
to attend is now. California will have 
a delegation of well over 100 present 
at the Convention. 

It does not seem feasible to attempt 
to obtain a special train for the Cali- 
fornia delegation. However, the tra- 
ditional California Breakfast will be 
held on Tuesday morning, July 2, at 
the Statler Hotel. All should plan 
upon being there. 

Copies of proposed amendments to 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
NEA will be sent to all delegates. I 
will not take time this morning to 
explain them. But may I request you 
to give them your serious considera- 
tion. Discuss them with your associates 
and constituents, so that you can cast 
an intelligent vote at the proper time. 

California has the right to elect a 
number of members to committees, 
etc. As in the past, we will have a 
State-wide Nominating Committee. 
Membership of that committee will 
not be completed until early in May. 


Vera Hawkins of San Diego; Chairman 
CTA Committee on Services and Dues; 
President, CT A Southern Section; 
and newly-elected Member of 
CTA Board of Directors 
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However, Mrs. Gridley and | have 
selected Cecilia O'Neil as Chairman 
of that committee. That committee 
will make its recommendations at the 
California Breakfast at Buffalo. 


If you have some friend or member 
of your group whom you wish to back 
for some NEA position, you should 
make your recommendations to the 
Nominating Committee. 

Let’s have a large group Shuffle Off 
To Buffalo. 

Mr. Walter Helms, Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, reported 
as follows: 


Legislative Committee 


. Two bills in which the California 
Teachers Association was interested 
and which were introduced by the 
CTA were A.B. 48 by Gaffney and 
S.B. 64 by Slater and Quinn. 


A.B. 48 validated the appointment 
and receipt of salaries of all teachers 
who had been employed in the schools 
of the State up to the passing of the 
bill. 


S.B. 64 provided that all arrearages 
in the State Teachers Retirement owed 
by returning veterans could be paid at 
the rate of $50 per year or 20% of 
the arrearage, whichever amount is 
the greater, during a 5-year average. 


A.B. 72 by McCollister et al., be: 
came a law and provides for the return 
to employment of any veteran who 
has been released from military serv- 
ice, merchant marine, or the American 
Red Cross. It gives these veterans the 
right to return to the positions they 
held prior to entrance into U. S. serv 
ice. The law specifies that within 6 
months after such employee honorably 
leaves such service or has been placed 
on inactive duty he shall be entitled 
to return to the position held by him 
at the time of his entrance into such 
military service at the salary which 
he would have received had he not 
absented himself from his duty as an 
employee. 

A.B. 56 also became a law and 
makes the same provisions as S.B. 64 
for payment of arrearages in the State 
Teachers Retirement System by mem- 
bers returning from service in the 
American Red Cross. 
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A law was enacted providing for 
the continuance of the child-care cen- 
ters for one year and $3,500,000 was 
appropriated to finance the schools. 
A resolution also was adopted which 
created a committee of 5 Senators and 
5 Assemblymen who will study pre- 
school and primary education. The 
committee will report its findings and 
make recommendations prior to the 
beginning of the next legislative ses- 
sion in January, 1947. $25,000 was 
appropriated to finance the committee. 
Assemblyman Gardiner Johnson will 
be Chairman of this committee. 


Another law enacted of interest to 
school people was an appropriation of 
$2,020,000 to assist — 


1. School districts which have formerly 
received Lanham Act Funds. 

2. Districts which have experienced in- 
creased enrollment because of war expanded 
industries. 


3. Districts where the Federal Govern- 
ment has acquired large property holdings 
and has thus caused a severe reduction in 
the assessed valuation of the district. 


Money is to be allotted at the rate 
of $120 per unit of a.d.a. in elemen- 
tary school and $140 per unit of a.d.a. 
in secondary schools. 


Another law enacted appropriated 
$57,000 to the State Department of 
Education to employ 3 persons to assist 
school districts concerning surplus 
Federal properties which may be 
needed by the schools of the State. 

Because of a disagreement among 
school-people, a bill to assist with 
schoolhouse construction in the State 
was defeated. 


Constitutional Amendments 


The following Constitutional 
Amendments will appear on the No- 
vember ballot: 

AC.A. No. 18— State Board of 
Education in nomination of State 
Superintendent shall appoint one Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and 3 Associate Superintendents 
of Public Instruction who shall be 
exempt from civil service and whose 
terms of office shall be 4 years. 

Also permits appointment of addi- 
tional Associate Superintendents sub- 
jected to civil service. 

A.C.A. No. 17 — Provides for the 


establishment of qualifications and fix 
in the salaries of County Superintend- 
ents of Schools and permits the classi- 
fications of counties. 

A.C.A. No. 11 — Would limit State 
support to exactly $80 ad.a. This 


amendment should be defeated. 


Mr. Helms moved the adoption of the 
report, which motion was seconded and 
carried. 


County Superintendents 


John R. Williams, Chairman of the 
Committee on Problems of the County 
Superintendent, made the following 
report: 


I WANT to call your attention to 
and ask you again for your support of 
Constitutioinal Amendment No. 17. 
In Los Angeles in December you gave 
your unanimous support to this 
Amendment. I think it is but fair to 
you at this time to tell you a little of 
the history of the work that has been 
carried on for this Amendment on the 
November ballot. 

A number of years ago we went 
before the. Legislature and asked them 
to put such an Amendment upon the 
ballot. The Committee of the Assem- 
bly passed it unanimously. We then 


Helen Holt of Alameda, Candidate for 
NEA Executive Committee 


(See Also Pages 8 and 54) 
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went to the Senate Education Com- 
mittee and it was turned down. 

We did not quit. Two years later 
we again appeared before the Assem- 
bly. The lower house again gave it 
unanimous support. It even went so 
far as to pass unanimously on the floor 
of the Assembly. The Senate Com- 
mittee did not give it approval and it 
was lost. 


Two years later it came before the 
Legislature and this time we got the 
support of the lower house and a rec- 
ommendation from the upper house. It 
went to the floor of the Senate, but 
was lost by a small margin. At the 
last regular session of the Legislature 
we tried it again. This time it got the: 
recommendation of both Committees, 
passed the Assembly and was defeated 
in the Senate, but, through the good 
work of Roy W. Cloud and friends 
in the State and some of our elected 
representatives, we asked for a recon- 
sideration by the Senate and this time 
it was passed by the Senate. 


Amendment No. 17 


After all these years of work we 
have finally secured a place on the 
ballot and have not been forced to use 
the initiative. You will see it on the 
ballot in November as Amendment 
No. 17. We have fought long and 
faithfully for it. We believe it a 
worthy measure. I again ask this 
Council for unanimous support for 
Amendment No. 17. 

Some time ago this Council ap- 
proved the sum of $1,000 for further- 
ing the passage of this Amendment. 
I ask that you make this contribution 
to assist in passing this Amendment. 
I move therefore, Mr. President, that 
the sum of $1,000 be set aside to 
further the passage of Constitutional 
Amendment No. 17.” 


The motion was seconded by Dr. Sexson 
and unanimously carried. 


Modern Curriculum 


Mrs. Verna Moran, Chairman of 
the Classroom Teacher Presidents 
Committee, made a progress report. 

Miss Abby Perry, Chairman of the 
Committee on Essentials of the Mod- 
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ern Curriculum, made the following 
report: 


A STUDY was made of a proposed 
plan to organize a modern curriculum. 

Roger Capri, Principal of Franklin 
School, Oakland, gave an account of 
his experience teaching in an Ameri- 
can Army recuperation camp in 
England. He compared the purpose 
and interest in learning situations, 
under varying conditions, and found 
that learning was greatly influenced 
by necessity. 

Mr. Capri laid the foundation for 
comparison of methods used by the 
Army and that of our schools. The 
conclusion was that methods were 
much the same but the degree of 
emphasis was controlled by the school, 
community, and nation. 

The following educational princi- 
ples were agreed upon as being part 
of good curriculum procedure: 


1. Laws of learning must be purposeful, 
meaningful, interesting, fit the maturity of 
the student and evaluate experiences ob- 
tained outside of school. The returning 
servicemen have shown the imperative need 
of improving methods of evaluating experi- 
ences attained outside of school. 

2. Experiences of learning should de- 
velop socialized human beings. 

3. Health, including emotional security, 
and the best physical correction and devel- 
opment should be included. Even food and 
clothing must be provided at times. 

4. Fundamentals must be well taught. 

5. Appreciations are needed more than 
ever. The training of hands and minds to 
enjoy leisure time was never needed more. 


Music and art are vital to the peace of 
nations. 


Adult Education 


Emil Toews, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Adult Education, submitted 
the following report: 

The Committee on Adult Education 
met in Room 2066 in the Palace Hotel 
on Friday, April 12, 1946, at 9:45 a.m. 

Among those present were Mr. Gilbert, 
representing Mr. Cleary of Oakland, Mrs. 
Ilma Oatman of Berkeley, Dr. Heber Sotzin 
of San Jose State College, Charles Walsh 
of San Francisco, Dr. Milton Yockey of 
Oakland, Mrs. Louise Heyl, President of the 
State Council on Adult Education, and 
Emil O. Toews, Chairman. 

The report of the December meet- 
ing was read and discussed. At that 


time a motion was passed to the effect 
that the CTA Board of Directors 
appoint a committee to work with the 
State Department of Education in 
clarifying legislation regarding the 
financing and administration of Adult 
Education in the State. 

We wish to point out also that the 
Division of Adult and Continuation 
Education in the State Department of 
Education is understaffed. We urge, 
therefore, that immediate steps be 
taken to augment the staff and that 
more adequate leadership and service 
in the field of adult education be pro- 
vided for the State. 

The Committee on Adult Education 
expressed the conviction that a posi- 
tive program of leadership by the State 
Department of Education is needed 
and that such leadership may depend 
on the cooperation and support of the 
Committee on Adult Education. 

We respectfully request that the 
Board of Direétors invite the President 
of the California Council on Adult 
Education, or a representative desig- 
nated by him, to be a member of the 
Committee on Financing Public Edu- 
cation. 


Mr. Toews moved the adoption of the 
report, which motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Childhood Education 


Mrs. Nora L. Pearson, Chairman of 
the Childhood Education Committee, 
made the following report: 


Dr. Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara, 
Candidate for NEA First Vice-President 
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Tie Childhood Education Com- 
mittee met as a Special Committee to 
study the needs of young children in 
California. The committee, in add; 
tion to its regular members, included 
specialists from teacher-training insti. 
tutions and specialists from the larger 
school districts, as well as representa. 
tives from all teaching levels. 

It was pointed out that California 
Taxpayers Association has made a 
study of elementary enrollment. Op 
the basis of children already born 
there will be a 50% increase in the 
first grade in the next 7 years. One 
city estimates this same 50% increase 
in the next 5 years. This article also 
warns, “As they go to school, their 
numbers, like a tidal wave, can over: 
whelm the school system — unless 
responsible citizens have made prepa: 
ration for them.” 


Teachers Breaking Down 


It was also brought out that teachers are 
breaking down at a rapid rate and are 
leaving the service in alarming numbers. 
Substitutes blankly state they can earn better 
livings in much easier ways. This is one of 
many reasons why higher salaries and 
smaller loads are imperative. 


It is well therefore to emphasize the 
financial need of the elementary level at 
this crucial time and the need for at least 
the same amount as apportioned to all other 
levels. It is well to remember that all chil- 
dren attend the elementary schools. 


Problems concerning personnel, materials 
and equipment were considered. 


Under Personnel the following topics 
were discussed. It was agreed that remedial 
measures were of vital importance for the 
welfare of children and their early adoption 
essential: 


1. Lower norm, 
2. Special teachers for cultural subjects. 


8. Teachers should not be considered as 
specialists in 17 subjects, 


4. Better distribution of curricular activities. 


5. Reduce extra curricular activities to & 
minimum, 


6. Increase numbers of counselors, doctors, 
psychologists, and nurses for mental and phyi- 
cal welfare of child, Must correct conditions 
contributing to break-down of teachers. 


7. More help for teachers in preparation for 
class-work, 


8. Teacher should feel she is doing her best 
academically — not possible under present con- 
ditions. Teacher has feeling of frustration and 
nervous exhaustion resulting from the heavy 
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load now carried. The child does not receive 
the best training under these conditions and the 
taxpayers are paying higher taxes as a result. 


9. Abolish half-day sessions aS soon as 


possible. 
10. More special rooms for children of low 
and high I.Q. 


11. Neurotic children need opportunity to 
adjust in small group. 


12, Must make teaching more attractive to 
encourage young people of ability to enter the 
profession. (One training institution has 8 
student-teachers training for elementary level ; 
usually have at least 72;) 

Emphasis placed on fact that other occupa- 
tions offer more in opportunities, salaries and 
advancement. 


13. Single-salary schedules will bring better 
teachers. 


Materials and Equipment 


The following suggestions were made 
regarding Materials: 
1. Adequate supplies. 


2. More books in sufficient numbers to sup- 
ply each room, 


8. Visual aids in sufficient quantity to meet 
present needs. 


As to Equipment Needs, only a few can 
be mentioned in this report, such as: 


1, Clay mixing machines and bins, 


2. Larger rooms more efficiently planned 
such as sound-proofing, better lighting and well 
planned cupboards. 


8. Outdoor play yard for each kindergarten 
and primary room, equipped with toys and 
blocks and lockers for same. 


4. Folding tables. 


It was commented that all educators 
emphasize the importance of the young 
child and yet in practice we do the 
opposite. Elementary education should 
have as much support as secondary. 


It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that we recommend a greatly 
reduced norm —a norm of 25 pupils 
based on average daily attendance. 


There was some discussion relative 
to the 40 minutes loss to a child in 
training-time in schools having double 
kindergarten sessions. Also the need 
for more time for teacher and parent 
conferences. The welfare and proper 
guidance of a child in his formative 
years is of vital importance in training 


him to be a good and useful citizen 
for our democracy. 


Adequate elementary teaching in- 
volves a lower class-norm; housing and 
equipment fitted to the needs of the 
younger child; the addition of more 
teachers, doctors, counselors, psycholo- 
gists, nurses and special teachers. 


In order to attract sufficient teach- 
ers to handle the huge increase 
already facing us in elementary en- 
rollment, it is an absolute necessity 
that much higher salaries be offered 
elementary teachers. 


Therefore it was moved, seconded 
and carried that the same State appor- 
tionment be made for the support of 
the elementary level as is apportioned 
to the other levels of education. 


Mrs. Pearson moved, which motion was 
seconded, that the State Council work for 
a single-salary schedule. 
ried. 


The motion car- 


After discussion it was pointed out that 
this involved a significant change in financ- 
ing public education. It was also pointed 
out that the previous motion regarding a 
single-salary schedule also involved the 
financing of the school system. 


Dr. Hall moved an amendment to the 
motion that it be referred to the Committee 
on Financing Public Education. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Hall moved that the former action on 
the reduced norm be rescinded and that the 
matter be referred to the 
Financing Public Education. 
was seconded and carried. 


Committee on 
The motion 


Mrs. Pearson then moved that the report 
be accepted. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Dr. John A. Sexson, Pasadena; Past-Presi- 
dent of California Teachers Association 
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Citizenship 


Dr. Jesse A. Bond, Chairman of the 
Citizenship Committee, made the fol- 
lowing report: 


Tix Committee was authorized by 
the Council at its December 15 meet- 
ing to do two major things; first, to 
formulate a statement of the princi- 
ples of democracy and citizenship 
which should serve as guides in the 
State educational system, and second, 
to prepare a Booklet on Citizenship 
for use in the California schools and 
for distribution to the approximately 
one million returnees from the Armed 
Forces. 


Ralph Burnight, superintendent of the 
Excelsior union high school district, accepted 
the responsibility of preparing the booklet. 
With a large committee of teachers and 
high school students working under his 
direction, he now has the project sufficiently 
in progress so that it can be completed by 
the close of this school year. 


The booklet is being written to attract 
all levels of readers. The information in it 
is expressed in concise and clear language 
and takes the form of answers to printed 
questions that have practical significance to 
the reader. It will be well illustrated by 
many cartoons which suggest personal re- 
sponsibilities of the citizen. 


Our Committee on Citizenship hopes to 
have this booklet printed and distributed as 
an official production of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Both Governor Warren 
and Superintendent Simpson have expressed 
their interest in this undertaking. 


* 


Our Committee was able to get Dr. John 
Sexson to assume the task of preparing the 
statement on Citizenship. In formulating 
this statement Dr. Sexson and his assistants 
have taken into account the basic needs, 
desires, rights, and responsibilities of the 
individual who lives in a free society. Dr. 
Sexson and our Committee on Citizenship 
do not hold that the ideas and ideals set 
forth in this document are new. 


We do believe, whether we are in school 
or out, that all of us need to have our 
attention redirected to what it is we should 
be living for and for what our young people 
have been fighting to attain. 


So much of our energy can be spent upon 
manipulating the multiplicity of factors 
involved in our present complicated econ- 
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omy and even in running a system of schools 
that we can easily lose sight of the major 
and basic goals of living and so it is that 
this simple yet strong statement by Dr. 
Sexson is timely. Its principles may well 
serve as the criteria against which we in 
education evaluate what it is we are trying 
to do. In the opinion of our Committee on 
Citizenship the Statement needs to be given 
the very widest use throughout California. 


And so it is that the Committee on Citi- 
zenship submits to the Council for adoption 
a 10-point statement of the functions and 
purposes of education as related to sound 
citizenship. (A copy of the statement was 
mailed to each member of the Council 
March 29.) The statement reads as follows: 


FUNCTIONS AND PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA AS RELATED TO SOUND 
CITIZENSHIP 


The people of California support their 
public schools to develop those ideas, 
ideals, and responses that are most cher- 
ished by the best Americans. They have 
striven to nurture an educational program 
that is deeply rooted in the underlying 
principles of our democracy, consistent 
with our national ideals and productive of 
the kinds of citizens essential for our wel- 
fare. They have in this way sought to 
provide children, youth, and adults with 
the preparation requisite for effective par- 
ticipation in those activities incidental to 
the preservation of individual liberty and 
to the preservation of those privileges 
essential to the pursuits of happiness. They 
seek through education to foster the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral well-being of each 
citizen and the full development of his 
powers. 


Those responsible for the conduct of this 
program should possess both a sound con- 
cept of fundamental principles and a clear 
vision of the goals sought. The following 
is specifically prepared for the use of those 
who teach. 


California expects her educational pro- 
gram to: 


1. Foster democratic citizenship alive to 
individual and collective responsibilities 
and committed to the continuous improve- 
ment of our society. 


2. Preserve the stability of thought and 
action essential to progress and, at the 
same time, by the removal of barriers 
arising out of class or caste, foster that 
mobility requisite for growth. 


3. Promote the general welfare through 
the development of personal interest in 
ones own well-being and in the well-being 
of others. 


4. Preserve civil liberty, guarantee in- 
alienable rights and arouse a sense of 
personal responsibility. A balance between 


rights and responsibilities is essential in a 
free society. 


5. Develop effective leadership and in- 
culcate a respect for leadership. Increase 
ability to choose worthy leaders and coop- 
erate with them in the attainment of social 
progress. 


6. Respect the worth and dignity of the 
individual and the right of everyone to 
live in dignity and freedom, the right to 
worship God in his own way, the right to 
fix his own relationship to his fellow men 
and to his Creator. 


7. Fit all citizens to participate intelli- 
gently in arriving at important decisions 
affecting public policy and social control. 


8. Bring her citizens to the adoption of 
peaceful and orderly methods of settling 
controversial issues and the repudiation of 
the use of force and violence as unworthy 
of a civilized and peace-loving people. 


9. Awaken in her citizens a sensitivity 
to the nature of the crisis impending over 
the entire world and arouse a disposition 
and a will to promote on all occasions the 
ways of living that will contribute amity 
and good-will among men. 


10. Maintain a society in which there is 
occupational self-determination whereby 
every man may prepare for and follow the 
calling of his choice, be protected in the 
possession and enjoyment of the fruits of 
his labor, and earn his livelihood by any 
useful and needed service with the full 
assurance that his calling or occupation, if 
well-done, will be respected by his fellows. 

BY: Dr. John Sexson 


and Committee 


Dr. Bond moved the adoption of this 
statement on Citizenship with the under- 
standing that in order to implement it, the 
following steps be taken: 


1. Transmit it to Superintendent Simp- 
son with the request that it be endorsed by 
him and distributed to the school-people of 


Leland M. Pryor, Pasadena; NEA State 
Director for California 
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the State and that he likewise send it to 
other organizations interested in Promoting 
good citizenship. 


2. Release the report to the public press, 
to Sierra Educational News, and to other 
magazines whose editors are interested. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 


Public Relations 


Mrs. Alma Thompson, Chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee, sub- 
mitted the following report: 


The Public Relations Committee 
met last night. Those present felt that 
there was no recommendation to make 
to the Council at this time, as the 
Committee on Financing Public Edu- 
cation had not yet finished its work, 
However, if the Council accepts the 
report on Financing Public Education, 
that there will be a big Public Rela- 
tions job ahead for every member of 
California Teachers Association. 


William Bouton, President of Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association, 
made an interesting report. 


At the conclusion of his report he intro- 
duced the following CSTA members who 
were present: 

Helen Millios, Humboldt State College. 

June Garner, University of Redlands, 

William Bouton, Marcus Davis, Flora Viez 
zola, John Oakes, and Nancy Bowers, all of San 
Francisco State College. 

Lorette Chollet, Fresno State College. 

Geraldine Whitney and Tina Sanchez, Santa 
Barbara College. 

Agnes Hettings and Ona Grant of La Verne 
College. 

Orville Harp, Chico State College. 

Lorraine Barr and Guin Porter Ewing, UCLA. 

Alta McClintock and Ava June Colliver, Col- 
lege of the Pacific at Stockton. 

Virginia Jackson and Ruth Peasley, San Jose 
State College. 

J. 3. Thompson, 
California, 

Mrs. Ruth Hedlund Phillips, Mills College. 


Mr. Leland M. Pryor, who had acted as 
presiding officer and summator of a Con’ 


ference of the Faculty Advisors of the 
CSTA Chapters, made the following report: 


University of Southern 


Student Teachers 
(See Also Page 22) 


President Brady and Members of the 
Council: 


I. is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I will attempt to make a brief 
report regarding the meeting of the 
Faculty Advisors of the California 
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Student-Teachers Association held in 
this building yesterday afernoon. 


You have just had the privilege of 
seeing the officers and delegates of 
the various chapters of the California 
Student-Teachers Association. Each 
one of the local chapters, and there 
are 14 of them, has a faculty sponsor, 
a member of the Teacher-Training 
Department. 


The success of each local chapter 
depends upon the enthusiasm and 
leadership given to the student teach- 
ers by that faculty advisor. The Board 
of Directors of the California Teachers 
Association decided it would be a wise 
move to bring together the sponsors 
of the CSTA chapters at this meeting 
of the State Council. The faculty 
advisors met yesterday afternoon in 
order to discuss the problems that 
have confronted their various chapters. 
They met for 314 hours without any 
intermission. The thing that impressed 
me the most about their meeting was 
the very intense interest that these 
faculty advisors are taking in these 
young people and their organization. 


Mrs. J. J. Garland, President of the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, was present. She explained 
to the group the scholarships that her 
organization had presented last year 
in order to encourage outstanding 
young men and women to enter into 
the field of elementary teaching. Many 
of the recipients of the awards are 
now attending institutions where we 
have chapters of the CSTA. Mrs. 
Garland also told the group that the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is going to award another 
$30,000 of these scholarships this year. 
This money again is to be used to 
encourage young people of outstand- 
ing ability to train and prepare them- 


selves for teaching in the elementary 
schools. 


Mrs. Gridley, Miss Ball, and Messrs. 
Corey and Gridley explained to the 
faculty advisors the relationship of the 
local chapters of CSTA and State and 
national professional organizations. 


A very successful panel presenting 


the problems that had confronted 
different chapters of the CSTA and 
the means used to solve those prob- 
lems was presented. In some instances 
the problems are still problems, the 
solution has not been found. How- 
ever, in those cases many helpful sug- 
gestions were made by other members 
of the group who were present. The 
members of the panel were: 


Mrs. Velma McCall, College of Pacific. 


Dr. Sherman Brown, San Francisco State 
College. 

Dr. John A. Hockett, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Miss Elsie A. Pond, Santa Barbara 
College. 


Financing Public Education 


The hour of 11 a.m. having arrived, 
which had been set for a special order 
of business for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Financing Public Education, 
President Brady asked Mr. Frank M. 
Wright, Chairman, to report the 
action of his Committee. 


Mr. Wright’s report is as follows: 


"Bw Committee on Financing 
Public Education met in San Fran- 
cisco on March 2, 1946, to consider 
the advisability of submitting a new 
proposal to the people to increase the 
amount of financial support for all 
levels of the Public School system. 


Frank M. Wright, El Monte; Chairman, 
Committee on Financing Education 
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The committee met in an all-day ses- 
sion and considered the problem from 
many angles. The following motions 
were passed: 


1. That steps be taken to proceed 
at an early date to place the proposal 
on the ballot in November. 


2. That the Kindergarten be in- 
cluded for State support. 


3. That the public school system be 
defined as the Kindergarten through 
the 14th grade, and the State Colleges. 
This definition to include all schools 
now established or which shall be 
established in connection with the 
grades specified. 


4. That the Chairman be instructed 
to appoint subcommittees to perform 
the following duties: 


a. To determine amounts of money to be 
raised for each of the areas of support. 


b. To draft the wording of the amend- 
ment to be submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee in April. 


c. To contact various organizations to 
determine the support to be obtained. 


5. That four levels of financial sup- 
port be considered: 


Four Levels of Support 


a. Kindergarten. 
b. Grades 1 to 6 inclusive. 
c. Grades 7 to 10 inclusive. 


d. Grades 11 to 14 inclusive. 


It was specifically pointed out that 
these areas of support were not to be 
confused with areas of organization. 

The subcommittee to determine the 
amounts to be included in the amend- 
ment met in Los Angeles on March 
20, 1946, with Dr. John Sexson, chair- 
After an all-day session the 
committee recommended that $120 for 
each child in a.d.a. in grades Kinder- 
garten to the 14th inclusive, be raised 
by the State. 

The subcommittee to draft the 
amendment met in San Francisco on 
March 30, 1946, with Dr. C. C. Tril- 
lingham as chairman. This committee 
met all day and incorporated the items 
determined on at the meeting held on 
March 2, 1946, together with the 
recommendation from Dr. 


man. 


Sexson’s 
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committee. The drafting committee 
specified in their report that appor- 
tionments should be not less than $100 
per a.d.a. in grades Kindergarten to 
and including grade 6; not less than 
$110 per ad.a in grades 7 to 10 
inclusive; and not less than $120 per 
a.d.a. in grades 11 to 14 inclusive; the 
balance to be used as a fund for 
equalization, excess cost for physically- 
handicapped, and other purposes as 
the legislature should determine. 

The Finance Committee met on 
Friday, April 12, 1946, and after 81% 
hours in session approved the accom- 
panying copy of the proposed amend- 
ment. The drafting committee’s report 
was adopted including the recommen- 
dation for $120 per pupil, with the 
exception of the section specifying the 
manner and amount of apportionment. 
This section was worded to provide 
not less than $90 per pupil in a.d.a. 
for all grades from Kindergarten to 
14th inclusive, and that no school 
district should receive less than $2400 
each fiscal year, the balance to be 
apportioned as the Legislature should 
determine. 

Approximately 75 visitors were 
present, plus an additional estimated 
25 who were gathered outside the 
door. Each section was carefully 
studied and a vote was first taken by 
committee members followed by a vote 
of the visitors. The decision was in 
every case about the same by commit- 
tee and visitors. 
unanimous. 


The final vote was 
The committee deleted 
the section requiring that 80% of the 
State money be used for salaries of 
certificated employees on the ground 
that inclusion of a minimum salary of 
$2400 was sufficient to guarantee 
adequate salaries. 

The following recommendations 
were presented to the State Council of 
Education on Saturday, April 13, 
1946: 

1. That the Board of Directors be 
instructed to proceed with the Consti- 
tutional Amendment for 
State support. 

2. That the. Board of Directors be 
instructed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements to secure the finances 
required to conduct the campaign. 

3. That the Amendment as submit- 


increased 


ted by the Finance Committee be 
approved as the Amendment to be 
presented to the people, with the 
stipulation that the legal department 
be authorized to make any necessary 
corrections in language so that there 
would be no question as to its clarity 
and intent, provided that no change 
be made otherwise. 


Proposep 1946 CTA Initiative Constitu- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT FOR SUPPORT OF 
Pusiic ScHOOoL SYSTEM AS 
RECOMMENDED BY THE 
CTA ComMitTFE ON FINANCING PuBLic 
EpucaTion Aprit 12, 1946 
As Revisep By A. E. Lentz, Aprit 18, 1946 
(HEADING OF Propos—ED AMENDMENT 
To Be Suppviep) 


First: That Section 6 of Article IX be 
amended to read: 

Sec. 6. Each person, other than a substi- 
tute employee, employed by a school 
district as a teacher or in any other posi- 
tion requiring certification qualifications 
shall be paid a salary which shall be at 
the rate of an annual salary of not less 
than twenty-four hundred dollars ($2400) 
for a person serving full time, as defined 
by law. 

The Public School System shall include all 
kindergarten schools, elementary schools, 
secondary schools, technical schools, and 
State colleges, established in accordance 
with law and, in addition, the school districts 
and the other agencies authorized to main- 
tain them. No school or college or any other 
part of the Public School System shall be, 
directly or indirectly, transferred or re- 
moved from the Public School System or 
placed under the jurisdiction of any au- 
thority other than one included within the 
Public School System. 

The Legislature shall add to the State 
School Fund such other means from the 
revenues of the State as shall provide in 
said fund for apportionment in each fiscal 
year, an amount not less than one hundred 
twenty dollars ($120) per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the kindergarten 
schools, elementary schools, and secondary 
schools in the Public School System during 
the next preceding fiscal year. 

The entire State School Fund shall be 
apportioned in each fiscal year in such 
manner as the Legislature may provide, 
through the school districts and other 
agencies maintaining such schools, for the 
support of, and aid to, kindergarten schools, 
elementary schools and secondary schools, 


“except that there shall be apportioned to 


each school district in each fiscal year not 
less than ninety dollars ($90) per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the district 
during the preceding fiscal year and except 
that the amount apportioned to each school 
district in each fiscal year shall be not less 
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than twenty-four hundred dollars ($2409) 

Solely with respect to any retirement 
system provided for in the charter of any 
county or city and county pursuant to the 
provisions of which the contributions of, 
and benefits to, certificated employees of 
a school district who are members of such 
system are based upon the proportion gf 
the salaries of such certificated employee; 
contributed by said county or city and 
county, all amounts apportioned to said 
county or city and county pursuant to the 
provisions of this section shall be consid. 
ered as though derived from county goy. 
ernment and not money provided by the 
State within the meaning of this section, 

The Legislature shall provide for the 
levying annually by the governing body of 
each county, and city and county, of such 
school district taxes, at rates not in excess 
of the maximum rates of school distric 
tax fixed or authorized by the Legislature, 
as will produce in each fiscal year such 
revenue for each school district as the 
governing board thereof shall determine js 
required in such fiscal year for the sup. 
port of all schools and functions of said 
district authorized or required by law. 

The provisions of this section as they 
read on April 1, 1946, shall remain opera. 
tive to and including June 30, 1947, and no 
longer, notwithstanding any provision of 
this Constitution to the contrary. 

Second: That Section 15 of Article XIII 
be amended to read: 

Sec. 15. Out of the revenue from State 
taxes for which provision is made in this 
article, together with all other State reve. 
nues, there shall first be set apart the 
moneys to be applied by the State to the 
support of the public school system and 
the State university. 

If the Legislature limits the amount of 
revenue which may be raised from taxes 
upon the real and personal property ac: 
cording to the value thereof in pursuance 
of its power so to do under Section 20 of 
Article XI of this Constitution, then the 
Legislature shall provide for the raising of 
revenue by any form of taxation not pre 
hibited by this Constitution in amounts 
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sufficient to apportion and shall apportion | 


to each county and city and county an 
amount equal to the deficiency in the 
revenues thereof resulting from such limi- 


tation, as such deficiency shall be deter [ 
mined by law; provided, however, that no | 


tax shall be levied by the Legislature in 
pursuant of this section upon property in 
proportion to the value thereof in excess 
of the limitation for which provision is 
made in Section 34a of Article IV of this 


Constitution with reference to taxes for 


State purposes on real and personal prop 
erty and further provided that no taxes 
upon property in proportion to the value 
thereof shall be levied in pursuance of 
this section for the support of any county 
or city and county government. 
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No injunction or writ of mandate or 
other legal or equitable process shall ever 
issue in any suit, action or proceeding in 
any court against this State, or any officer 
thereof, to prevent or enjoin the collection 
of any tax levied under the provisions of 
this article; but after payment thereof 
action may be maintained to recover, with 
interest, in such manner as may be pro- 
vided by law, any tax claimed to have been 
illegally collected. 

The provisions of this section as they 
read on April 1, 1946, shall remain opera- 
tive to and including June 30, 1947, and 
no longer, notwithstanding any provision 
of this Constitution to the contrary. 


Mr. Homer Cornick moved the 
adoption of the report and the ap- 
proval of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment, with instructions to the officers 
of CTA to proceed immediately to 
have the Constitutional Amendment 
placed on the November ballot. The 
motion was seconded by Dr. John A. 
Sexson. 


A roll call-vote was taken, 156 
members of the Council voting a 
unanimous vote in favor of the 
motion. 


President Brady then adjourned the 
Council for luncheon and noon Committee 
meetings. 


Election of Directors 


At two Mr. Walter Helms, Vice- 
President, called the meeting to order 
and stated that the first order of busi- 
ness was the election of a Board of 9 
Directors. 


The Bay Section nominated John F. 
Brady and Walter T. Helms; Central 
Section nominated Erwin A. Dann; 
Central Coast Section nominated E. K 
Bramblett; Northern Section nomi- 
nated R. R. Hartzell; North Coast 
Section nominated W. A. Chessall; 
Southern Section nominated Leland 
M. Pryor, Vera Hawkins and Mary 
Virginia Morris. 


Mr. Helms then called for nomina- 
tions from the floor, and there being 
none, Mr. Toews moved, which mo- 
tion was seconded, that the nomina- 
tions be closed and that a unanimous 
ballot be cast for the Directors so 
nominated. The motion carried. 


The Secretary then cast the unani- 
mous ballot for the following: John 


F. Brady, Walter T. Helms, Erwin A. 
Dann, E. K. Bramblett, R. R. Hartzell, 
W. A. Chessall, Leland M. Pryor, 
Vera Hawkins and Mary Virginia 
Morris. 


NEA Delegates 


Chairman Helms then called for 
nominations for delegates to the NEA 
meeting at Buffalo. 

The Bay Section nominated Mrs. Helen 
Silver, alternate Joe Michell, Mrs. Alma 
Mulkey, Homer Cleary, Andrew Spinas, 
Mrs. Amy L. Thompson, alternate Ruby 
Ferguson, Wallace Hall, Harold DeFraga, 
alternate Mrs. Viola Bates, Elsie Salcido, 
Mary O'Farrell, alternate Genevieve Jordan, 
and Elsie M. Schou, alternate Carl Bash. 


The Central Section nominated Edward 
Sewell, Truman Bratton, John Torre, and 
Weir Smith. 


The Central Coast Section nominated 
Charles Teach, T. S. MacQuiddy, with 
alternates Oleta Brewington and Ruth 
Posetta. 


The North Coast Section nominated John 
Doren. 


There being no further nominations, on 
motion of Mr. Corey seconded by Mr. 
Mapes, the Secretary was instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot for those so named. 
The Secretary then cast the ballot. 


On motion of Mr. Mapes and seconded, 
the names of the delegates nominated by the 
Northern Section at its Spring meeting are 
declared delegates for the CTA. The mo- 
tion carried. 


Arthur F. Corey moved that those per- 
sons be declared elected as regular repre- 
sentatives of CTA which the Southern 
Section will nominate at their meeting in 
May. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Junior College Problems 


Ira C. Landis, Chairman of the 
Junior College Problems Committee, 
made the following report: 


1. The Junior College Problems 
Committee desires to support the 
whole program of Education from the 
Kindergarten through the Junior Col- 
leges and will take its chances in the 
allocation of funds for the support of 
junior colleges. 


2. At the last session of the Legis- 
lature, problems of teaching U. S. 
History were highlighted. The Junior 
Colleges should do all in their power 
to carry out the spirit as well as the 
letter of law. 
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3. The Junior Colleges are doing 
all in their power to serve veterans. 
The G.I. Bill provides opportunity for 
veterans to secure educational oppor- 
tunity. This opportunity may be 
denied through failure to find hous- 
ing facilities. 

This is a problem now. We recom- 
mend that public housing authorities, 
both local and federal, be urged to 
expedite procedures to aid educational 
institutions in meeting this problem. 

Mr. Landis moved the adoption of the 


report, which motion was. seconded and 
carried. 


Teachers Salaries 


Guy Jaggard, Chairman of the 
Committee on Salary Schedules and 
Trends, made the following report: 


A, Chairman of the Committee, I 
want to call your attention to the 
splendid piece of research work done 
for us by Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach of 
San Jose State College and published 
in Sierra Educational News. 

There has also been included an 
article on Teachers Salaries which 
states the facts and implications on 
cost-of-living as applied to teachers 
salaries. 

In addition to this our Secretary 
Roy W. Cloud has sent out a letter to 
school boards urging them to take 
action to meet the emergency. 

The support of this movement for 
better salaries has had everything in 
the way of argument and publicity 
that we could find in the book. We 
feel confident that it means tens of 
thousands of dollars to teachers sal- 
aries for next year. If your $3. is in 
that effort give it a good pat. 


Some Tendencies Noted 


1. There is a strong tendency in 
the State to adopt the same salary 
schedule for elementary and high 
school teachers based on equal quali- 
fication. This change is slow, but is 
a recognition that a year’s schooling 
for a child at 6 years is just as impor- 
tant as at 15 years. 

2. Many are turning to new salary 
schedules to take the place of the old 
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ones with emergency bonuses. This 
is based on the premise that the stand- 
ard of living will never, in the near 
future, return to 1939 levels. Many 
are doing it now; others plan to do so 
next year. 

3. Increases for this year are quite 
universal but not uniform. The per- 
centage varies from 10% over this 
year to an over-all of 331/,% since 
1940. From 16 samplings, two maxi- 
mums of $3700 were mentioned, two 
of $3800, two $3900, two $4000. Some 
of these are not completed, but confi- 
dently expected. 

Many projected minimums are mov- 
ing up to $2400 and $2500. The over- 
all lift from 1940 has been placed by 
some schools at 331/,% as a conserva 
tive and reasonable increase; already 
voted in some districts. The support 
of boards of trustees for better salaries 
is heartening. 

What has been done so far as out- 
lined is largely agitation. What lies 
ahead will take some perspiration, real 
work and planning to make our dream 
of better salaries and better teachers 
come true. We can take the “pan- 
ning” that was recently given in some 
letters on the emergency teacher, but 
. we still insist there is a real shortage 
of qualified teachers and the use of 
so many emergency credentials is only 
a stop-gap. Some jobs ahead include: 


What Lies Ahead 


1. Better selling of your school to 
your community. If we fail to carry an 
election for increased school support 
or needed building, we must realize 
that the school has not projected itself 
into the community as it should. 

2. We must earnestly strive to 
secure more uniform salary standards 
throughout the State. Pennsylvania 
has set standard salaries on a State- 
wide basis. With increased State 
support California may well look to 
that possibility in the future. 

3. We need more and better local 
organization, perhaps as local units of 
the CTA, and coordinate our efforts. 
Frankly, we are not getting down to 
the grass-roots, and we need their 
strength. Will the Board of Directors 
please give this their consideration? 


4. While not directly under this 
committee, several have mentioned the 
need for definite teacher recruitment. 
Why don’t we have a new Committee 
on Teacher Recruitment? Our State 
PTA has made a nice start on scholar- 
ships. What can we do to help? Some 
States have definite programs. Can't 
we do something more than work for 
better salaries? 


5. It is apparent that the battle for 
better salaries cannot be won on a 
State-wide basis without seeking a 
larger amount of State aid to weaker 
districts. This is evidenced in the 
reports coming in showing gross in- 


equality of salaries throughout the 
State. 


We stand ready to help on the one 
big job ahead — better State support. 
Mr. Jaggard moved the adoption of the 


report, which motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Report on NEA 


Dr. Leonard Bowman, California 
member of the NEA Executive Board, 
was recognized by Chairman Helms 
and made the following statement: 


“oO EMBERS of the State Council, 
the matter which I wish to present to 
you this afternoon perhaps requires a 
bit of background. It has to do with 
representation in the delegates assem- 
bly of National Education Association. 


As you know, the governmental 
structure of the National Education 
Association rests upon representation 
from its affiliated organizations. Each 
affiliated organization is given repre- 
sentation in the delegates assembly, 
which is the legislative body of Na- 
tional Education Association. 


National Education Association Constitu- 
tion provides for two types of affiliated 
organizations, namely the local teacher or- 
ganizations (such as the Teachers Associa- 
tion of San Francisco); and the State 
teacher associations (such as California 
Teachers Association). 


Now there is a third type of organization, 
divisional and oftentimes State-wide in its 
membership, that has been allowed to affili- 
ate (such as California Association for 
Health and Physical Education, California 
Elementary Principals Association, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers Association, 
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Southern Section California Teachers Aggo, 
ciation and so forth). 


This third type has been referred to in 
a recent study as illegal affiliated organiza. 
tions. These so-called illegal organizations 
have been permitted to affiliate with Ny 
tional Education Association as local asso. 
ciations. 


National Education Association Constity. 
tion provides that each local affiliated organ. 
ization is entitled to one delegate and one 
alternate in the National Education Associa. 
tion Delegates’ Assembly for every 100 NEA 
members in its membership. This provision 
has been applied not strictly to local asso. 
ciations only, but to these so-called illegal 
associations. 

The Constitution further provides that 
every State association affiliated with Na 
tional Education Association is entitled to 
one delegate and one alternate for every 
100 NEA members up to 500 and then one 
for each 500 members thereafter. Now 
with this background in mind, let us pro 
ceed to the problem. 


It has been evident for some time that 
the delegates assembly of the National 
Education Association has become too large 
to operate efficiently and effectively. It 
has grown to be an assembly of over 1400 
delegates. The problem is how to reduce 
the size of this delegates assembly and to 
do it equitably. Last fall two committees 
were appointed to study this problem. A 
staff committee headed by Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary of NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and the other a sub 
committee of the executive committee. 


A joint report of these committees was 
submitted to the Executive Committee in 
its meeting a month ago in Washing 
ton, D. C. 


The first recommendation was: “That an. 


amendment to the By-Laws be proposed at 
the NEA Representative Assembly in Buf- 
falo to change the basis of determining the 
number of delegates from local association. 
That the same basis be used to determine 
delegates from the local association as is 
now used for State association.” 


A Better Plan 


By-Laws — Article II — Section 6—to 
be amended to read as follows: ‘Each affili- 
ated local association shall be entitled to 
elect one delegate and one alternate to the 
Representative Assembly for each 100 of its 
members or major fraction thereof, who are 
active members of the National Education 
Association, up to 500 such active members, 
and thereafter one delegate and one alter’ 
nate for each 500 of its members, or major 
fraction thereof, who are active members of 
the National Education Association. Such 
delegates shall be designated local delegates.” 


This recommendation, if adopted, would 
simply place requirements for representation 
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on the local associations as are now met by 
the State associations. 


Let us see now what the effect of this 
recommendation would have upon some of 
the States, particularly California. Under 
the present method of one delegate for 
evéry 100 NEA members, California is 
entitled to 312 delegates to National Edu- 
cation Association Delegates Assembly. 
Under the proposed method of one delegate 
for every 100 up to 500 and thereafter one 
for every 500, California would be entitled 
to 118 delegates to the NEA Delegates 
Assembly or a loss of 194 delegates. 


The adoption then of this proposal to 
change the method of representation would 
cost California 194 delegates. Illinois would 
lose 76 delegates. New York would lose 40 
delegates. Pennsylvania would lose 60 dele- 
gates, and so on. 


California’s loss would be much greater 
because California has more local affiliated 
organizations than these other States. 


The second recommendation of the com- 
mittee is: “That the By-Laws — Article II 
— Section 3 — providing for local associa- 
tion affiliation be strictly enforced and that 


further issuing of local charters to State and 


regional groups be discontinued.” 


This recommendation is brought about by 
the fact that there is a great amount of 
overlapping in the matter of representation 
in the delegates assembly. California has 
42 instances of one local association in the 
administrative unit. There are also 19 
instances of where there are more than one 
local association in an administrative unit, 
and further California has 13 State organi- 
zations affiliated as local organizations and 
in addition has the State Association affili- 
ated with National Education Association. 


Each of these associations are entitled to 
representation in the delegates assembly, so 
it would be very evident that much duplica- 
tion in representation is being permitted. 
An individual member of the NEA is not 
only represented through his local associa- 
tion and his State association, but through 
as many of the State-wide associations affili- 
ated as locals as he may belong to. 


Illegal Locals 


California has more of these State-wide 
associations affiliated as locals than any 
other State and therein there may be a 
continuing advantage since this recommen- 
dation cannot be made retroactive. But if 
one of these illegal local organizations for- 
gets to pay dues or gives any opportunity 
for cancelling its affiliation with National 
Education Association, the NEA will be 
quick to do just that. 


The recommendation simply states that 
in the future these illegal State associations 


will not be permitted to affiliate with 
National Education Association. 


The other recommendations of the com- 
mittee were as follows: 


“1, That no charters be issued to local asso- 
ciations already affiliated with other national 
organizations which advocate or support princi- 
ples at variance with those of the NEA. 


“2. That in determining the number of dele- 
gates to which the local association shall be 
entitled in the NEA Representative Assembly 
the paid NEA membership roster from such 
local association shall be the basis of compu- 
tation. 


“3. The number of delegates to which an 
affiliated association shall be entitled, local, or 
State, shall be computed on the paid member- 
ship of such affiliated association on May 31 
next preceding the meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly during which they shall serve. 


“4, No individual shall be certified to serve 
in the Representative Assembly unless such 
individual has held membership in the NEA at 
least two continuous years preceding such 
service. 


“ 


5. The selection of delegates representing 
State and local affiliates shall be by election 
rather than by appointment.” 


Intercultural Relations 


Chairman Helms then called upon 
Mary Virginia Morris, Chairman of 
the Intercultural Relations Committee, 
who made the following report: 


Tie Intercultural Relations Com- 
mittee met on Friday afternoon; 11 
members and 3 visitors were present. 

Each member of the Committee 
gave a report of the splendid work 
the school-people are doing to help 





Mary Virginia Morris, Los Angeles; Elected 
to CTA Board of Directors 
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create better relations with the minor- 
ity groups of his community. 


Donald McIntosh, principal of 
Colton Union High School, has prom- 
ised to write an article about the 
successful work accomplished in his 
school. 


There has been an announcement of 
two summer workshops on Intercul- 
tural Relations in California. The first 
workshop will be held at Claremont 
Graduate School, June 24-August 3. 
The other workshop will be at Mills 
College, July 6 to August 17. For 
details about the workshops, one may 
write the colleges. 


The members of the Intercultural 
Relations Committee voted to submit 
3 recommendations to the State Coun- 
cil of Education for its consideration. 
They are as follows: 


1. It is recommended that all American 
children have equal opportunities of educa- 
tion and that there be no segregation of 
children in the California Public Schools 
based on racial or cultural discriminations. 


2. It is recommended that all teachers 
and administrators accept the professional 
standard and responsibility of teaching all 
children regardless of racial or cultural 
background. 


3. It is recommended that the California 
Teachers Association urge all teachers and 
administrators to work aggressively with the 
established community groups to promote 
better interracial and intercultural relations 
within their communities. 


Miss Morris moved the adoption of the 
report, which motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Report on NEA 


Mrs. Louise B. Gridley, one of Cali- 
fornia’s two NEA Directors, made the 
following report: 





‘Ban summer under the sponsor- 
ship of the NEA and with the coop- 
eration and financial assistance of 
State Associations, a conference of 
teacher representatives from 21 nations 
will meet in New York State to discuss 
educational problems, but more impor- 
tant still to become acquainted in the 
hope that there will not be doubt and 
distrust of each other and that we 
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Louise Beyer Gridley, Berkeley; Retiring 
NEA State Director for California 


may all work with teachers every- 
where for our common goals. 


California Teachers Association was 
one of the first to indicate its willing- 
ness to assume a share in this project 
and the Australian delegate will be 
our guest while in the United States. 


In addition to many other activi- 
ties, the Association is carrying on 
and developing its program for child 
and teacher welfare. It has stream- 
lined and improved the services of 
the Journal, it is conducting a train- 
ing course for teacher leadership in 
August and it has added several serv- 
ices during the past year such as audio 
visual service and the travel service. 


For this summer, they have planned 
for teachers trip both in this country 
and in Mexico at a very low cost. 
Summer camps will be established, 
one in New Mexico and others in the 
Smoky Mountain region. 


Briefly, these are just a few of the 
highlights of the work of our NEA. 
It is growing rapidly, but we must not 
stop until every teacher realizes its 
needs and its purposes and then as- 
sumes his share of the responsibilities 
in carrying out those purposes. 


It is my hope that California will 
meet its quota of membership this 
year. The teachers of this State know 
what can be accomplished by a strong, 
united profession in our organization 
and they have a real contribution to 
make to their national organization 
which is doing so much for us all. 

I, personally want to thank you for 
your wonderful cooperation and help 
during my term as State Director and 
bespeak for the new State Director 
the same support you have given me. 


Equal Opportunities 


Cecilia O'Neil, Chairman of the Equal 
Opportunities Committee, made the follow- 
ing report of Progress: 


The Equal Opportunities Commit- 
tee wishes to file a progress report. 
Three members were present and three 
guests. A brief survey in the field of 
education did not reveal any problem 
requiring Committee action. 

Equal Rights Amendment (S.J. Res. 
61), affirmed by the State Council, 
CTA, has been approved by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee and a report 
should be out in the near future. 

The Committee recognizes the 
splendid work of the members of the 
Committee on Financing Public Edu- 
cation in their effort to provide finan- 
cial support that will guarantee equal 


opportunities for the boys and girls of 
California. 


Junior High Schools 


Howard W. Cook, Chairman of the 
Junior High School Adjustments Committee, 
made the following report: 


Tix meeting of the Junior High 
School Adjustments Committee was 
called to order by the Chairman, 
Harold W. Cook. Others present at 
the meeting were: 


Grace S. Rowe, San Jose, Bay Section. 

J. Allen Hodges, San Diego, Southern 
Section. 

Clara Hoffmire, Berkeley, Bay Section. 

Elizabeth Cashner, Los Angeles, Southern 
Section. 

Donald N. McIntosh, Colton, Southern 
Section. 

Clyde P. Finger, Oakland, Bay Section. 

Paul N. Demaree, Anaheim, Southern 
Section. 
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Donovan Cartwright, San Diego, South. 
ern Section. 

Sylvester L. Kelly, San Francisco, Bay 
Section. 

Harry L. Howell, San Francisco, Associa. 
tion of California Secondary School Prin. 
cipals. 

Chairman Harold Cook led a discussion 
of the problems of junior high schools within 
union high school districts. He presented 
the problem which had been given to the 
committee for consideration and action; that 
of securing the reactions of the union high 
school districts which maintain junior high 
schools, to the proposals to the State Legis 
lature that permission be given to withdraw 
7th and 8th grades from junior high school 
status. 

After a discussion of the advisability of 
sending out a questionnaire to secure these 
reactions, it was moved by Mr. Finger and 
seconded by Mr. Kelly that the Chairman 
make a progress report today; that a study 
will be made and a report of the study will 
be given to the State Council next Decem- 
ber. The motion was carried. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Chairman be empowered to appoint a 
committee to formulate a questionnaire and 
distribute it to administrators of union high 
school districts operating one or more junior 
high schools. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the members of the Junior High School 
Adjustments Committee recommend that, in 
establishing standards which shall be applied 
in approving plans for the unification or 
other reorganization of school districts, the 
State Council request that the State Com 
mission on School Districts encourage the 
organization of junior high schools. 

Mr. Cook moved the adoption of the 
report with the recommendation embodied 
therein. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Mary Frick reported for Homer 
Cornick, Chairman of the Committee 


on Certification, as follows: 


Certification 


The Committee on Certification 
discussed the upgrading of teachers 
holding emergency credentials. 

The Committee took notice of the 
Fresno meeting on the upgrading of 
emergency teachers held on December 
18, 1945, by the State Department of 
Education. The Chairman of the Cer 
tification Committee was requested to 
secure copies of the report for each 
member of the CTA Certification 
Committee. The Committee will con 
fer prior to the December Council 
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meeting and will make recommenda- 
tions to this Council on this problem. 

The Committee was advised that at 
the present time the majority of the 
credentials issued under the State 
Board of Education are issued upon 
direct application of the individual, 
instead of upon the recommendation 
of an approved teacher-training insti- 
tution. 

The Committee recommends to the 
State Council of Education that the 
Council authorize the appointment of 
a joint committee, from the State De- 
partment of Education and California 
teacher-training institutions, for the 
purpose of studying the apparent 
discrepancies between the standards 
prescribed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the teacher-training institu- 
tions specifications. 


Miss Frick moved the adoption of the 
report, which motion was seconded and 


carried. 
Youth Problems 


Edith Pence, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Youth Problems and Delin- 
quency, made the following report: 


Bm Committee took note of J. 
Edgar Hoover's statement that a wave 
of crime is sweeping the nation and 
that youthful criminals play a promi- 
nent role in this delinquency and 
crime. During 1945 more persons aged 
17 were arrested for crime than any 
other age group. 


While the schools can do a number 
of things to reduce delinquency among 
young people, much that must be done 
requires cooperation with other agen- 
cies and remedial action outside of the 
educational field. 


The Committee voted to recommend 
that, through the proper channels, 
provision be made: 


1. For complete and effective community 
coordination, in all communities, of public 
and private groups concerned with youth 
welfare; 

2. For specific training of law eaforce- 
ment officers for dealing effectively with 
youth; 

3. For training of youth leaders and 
youth workers, to meet the growing need; 


4. For compelling parents to meet their 
responsibilities for care of their children, 


(1) by expanding the system of Parent 
Guidance Centers, and (2) by requiring 
parents to pay as much as possible toward 
the support of their children when these 
are placed in foster homes or in institutions. 


5. For various types of 24-hour schools, 
at the State level and at the local level, for 
youth who, due to individual difficulties or 
to unfavorable environment, deviate seri- 
ously or threaten so to deviate from socially 
accepted conduct. (It is suggested that there 
be legislation placing youth, in need of 
24-hour placement, in the category of 
“handicapped children” for matters of State 
aid for local 24-hour care. This item is to 
be referred to the Committee on Financing 
Education.) 


6. For restoring the required age for 
obtaining an automobile driving license to 
16 years. 

The Committee expresses apprecia- 
tion of the establishment of the Divi- 
sion of Recreation in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


The Committee asks permission to 
work with the Youth Authority and 
the Interim Committee of the Legisla- 
ture in studying necessary legislation 
for youth welfare. 


Aiter discussion, Miss Pence moved that 
the report be accepted and. that the provi- 
sion relating to 24-hour-schools be referred 
to the Committee on Financing Public Edu- 
cation. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Retirement 


Mrs. Louise B. Gridley, Chairman 
of the Retirement Committee, made 
the following report: 


oe Retirement Committee met at 
a luncheon meeting Saturday, April 
13, and a number of matters were 
brought up for discussion. Mr. Ralph 
Nelson of the State Retirement System 
was present for the discussion. 


1. The matter of credit for military serv- 
ice for those who had prepared for teaching 
but were compelled to leave for service 
immediately upon graduation from college, 
was discussed. It was moved and seconded 
to refer this matter to various Section retire- 
ment committees for discussion and sug: 
gestions. 


2. It was moved that, in line with what 
has become practice in most retirement sys- 
tems, we seek to have 10 years made the 
minimum amount of service for disability. 


3. As result of discussion concerning a 
recommendation made by the Bay Section, 
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we request the expenditure of necessary 
funds by the Board of Directors for what 
study or work may be necessary for a liber- 
alizing of the present retirement system. 

The figures named in this recommenda- 
tion were not endorsed as such, but the 
committee unanimously favored the study 
with the idea of increases in the present 
benefits with respect to prior service and 
reduction of the age at which maximum 
benefits might be received. 


These items were passed with the 
expectation of making specific recom- 
mendations at the December meeting 
for legislative action. 


Mr. Martin moved the adoption of the 
report, which motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Youth Employment 


Mary Ellen Dickison, Chairman of 
the Youth Employment Committee, 
made the following report: 


A. a meeting of the Youth Em- 
ployment Committee Saturday, April 
13, 1946, the discussion centered 
around several points and the follow- 
ing recommendations were made: 


1. To insure that all students who are 
engaged in work requiring work-permits, 
have such permits issued to them and that 
employers conform to the State law, it is 
recommended: 


a. That the essence of the law be pub- 
licized to teachers, administrators and em- 
ployers. 


b. That placards stating laws on attend- 
ance, work permits, etc., be printed and 
distributed. 


c. That persons issuing work-permits 
notify, without fail, school administrators 
and local supervisors of youth employment. 

2. We recommend that a committee, 
consisting of Oscar H. Olson, Chairman; 
Charles F. Walsh, H. W. Kelly and Alfred 
E. Lentz, be appointed 


a. To study work-permits, work-permit 
forms now available, and those that may be 
needed. 

b. To contact Dr. Hill for information 
about the present situation, the possibilities 
for amending and clarifying existing laws. 

c. To study pre-war and post-war condi- 
tions in order to advise the youth with 
regard to employment. 

3. We recommend that fair opportuni- 
ties and that the abilities of different racial 
groups be recognized by employers and those 
in charge of job placement. 

4. We recommend: 

a. That administration and teachers work 
more closely with students in their choice 
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Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, confers with California 
Student-Teachers Association representatives on the Statewide Teacher Recruitment 
Campaign, at a conference at CTA Headquarters, San Francisco. 





of future training and schooling, in order 
that the student may select the best. 


b. That school districts and individual 
schools should exercise greater care in noti- 
fying schools of student transfer, for 

1. Better child accounting. 

2. Elimination of absences. 

3. Checking in work permits. 

4, Returning school property. 

Miss Dickison moved the adoption of the 
report, which motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Tenure 


In the absence of S$. Edna Maguire, 
Chairman of the Tenure Committee, 
L. D. LaTourette, Acting Chairman 
for the Committee, made the follow- 
ing report: 


It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that this Tenure Committee enter into 
a study of the following: 


In districts under 850 a.d.a., a 4-year 
continuous contract may be offered 
certificated employees, with the pro- 
vision that the Board, if they wish to 
dismiss such employee, shall serve 
notice before May 15, terminating the 
prevailing contract at the end of the 
present contract period. 


For dismissal at the end of the 
current year, the Board shall follow 
dismissal procedure as provided for 
districts of 850 a.d.a. or more. 


Unanimous vote of the Board shall 
be necessary for notice and dismissal. 


We further move that this motion 
be referred to all CTA Sections and 
that all educators be urged to send in 
any other suggestions on Tenure for 
districts under 850 a.d.a. 


Twelve members and six visitors 
present. — Genevra Davis, Secretary. 


Mr. LaTourette moved the adoption of 
the report, which motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Amendment No. 16 


Chairman Helms then called upon 
Dr. John S. Carroll, County Superin- 
tendent of San Diego County, to 
explain the provisions of Senate Con- 
stitutional Amendment No. 16 which 
will appear on the November ballot. 
Dr. Carroll explained that this Amend- 
ment makes permissive an_ elected 
Board of Education in those Counties 
now operating under a County Char- 
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ter and he asked the Association for 
support of the Amendment. 

Mr. White moved, seconded by Mr. 
Wiggins, that the State Council endorse 
SCA No. 16. The motion carried unanj- 
mously. 

Mr. Corey, who is a member of the 
NEA Legislative Commission, moved 
that the State Council instruct the 
Secretary to write Congresswoman 
Helen G. Douglass and ask her to 
support UNESCO as the bill now 
stands. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Mr. Landis asked for the privilege 
of the floor to express appreciation of 
the long service on the State Council 
of Mr. Frank A. Henderson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Santa Ana, who 
is retiring at the end of this year. He 
stated that Mr. Henderson had been 
a member of the State Council for 
approximately 25 years and in that 
time had given faithful service to 
education and to the teachers of the 
State and he asked the Council to rise 
in a standing vote of appreciation for 
Mr. Henderson’s faithful services. 


Dr. Wallace Hall moved: that the 
State Executive Secretary be em- 
powered to expend the necessary 
amount of money to have petitions 
for the Constitutional Amendment 
prepared and sent to the various parts 
of the State. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Mrs. Amanda Bonwell moved that 
the Secretary be authorized to expend 
more than $1,000 if necessary for the 
Australian delegate to the NEA Con- 
ference in New York in July. The 
motion was seconded by Miss Perry 
and carried. 


Chairman Helms asked the Secre- 
tary to assume the Chair for a few 
moments while he made the following 
motion: 


State Superintendency 


He moved that the State Council 
endorse the candidacy of Roy E. 
Simpson for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The motion was 
seconded and carried unanimously. 


No further business appearing, the 
meeting was declared adjourned. 
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OUR JOHN BRADY 


JOHN FRANCIS BRADY — DOWN TO DATE 


A. J. Cloud, President, San Francisco Junior College 


Li: us start with a hobby. John 
Francis Brady’s hobby is baseball. In 
his youth as a first baseman of renown 
at St. Mary’s and at California he was 
familiarly known as “King” Brady. 
He was good enough to be signed by 
Connie Mack to a big league contract, 
but never reported. He wears the Big 
C watch-charm to this day. He is a 
confirmed baseball fanatic if there 
ever was one. 


John was trained to the law, since, 
beyond his academic attainments and 
his baseball prowess, he holds a degree 
from Hastings College of the Law. 
However, soon after graduation, find- 
ing himself engaged as a teacher of 
mathematics in the famous old Hum- 
boldt Evening High School in San 
Francisco, he came to a quick decision 
that his life henceforth was to be 
centered in a career in education. 


Successively, he became teacher of 
history in a day high school (Galileo), 
principal of an evening high school 
(Galileo Evening), principal of a 
junior high school (Everett), Chief 
Deputy Superintendent, and, now, 
Associate Superintendent — all in San 
Francisco. He is also a member of the 
State Curriculum Commission. In these 
several posts he has served with honor 
and distinction. 





Long Leadership 


John Brady’s interest in the work of 
teacher organizations was early 
aroused. He assumed leadership in the 
Teachers Association of San Francisco, 
and was twice elected its president; 
has continuously been elected a rep- 
resentative on the State Council of 
California Teachers Association over 
the past quarter-century; and has 
served many terms on its Board of 
Directors and as Vice-President. Seven 
years ago, in April 1939, Mr. Brady 
was elected President of the Associa- 
tion, an office to which he has been 
re-elected year by year until his volun- 


tary relinquishment of the Presidency 
at the recent annual meeting. 


During his incumbency, President 
Brady gained and retained the esteem 
and goodwill of his professional asso- 
ciates throughout the State. He 
presided over Council meetings with 
skill in directing the course of discus- 
sion, and yet with a kindly, human 
attitude that tended to bring all ele- 
ments into harmonious accord. 


Far-Reaching Influence 


President Brady wielded far-reach- 
ing influence throughout the years in 
matters of legislation affecting the 
interests of teachers and of the schools. 
He took a leading part in the enact- 
ment of Retirement, Sick Leave and 
Tenure legislation, and in the several 
movements for better financial sup- 
port of the schools by the State. 


John F. Brady, President of California 
Teachers Association, 1939-1946 
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During the difficult days of the war 
and in the present post-war period, 
his masterly guidance of the work of 
the Association entitles John Brady to 
the lasting gratitude of generations to 
come. 


It has been my privilege and pleas- 
ure to be intimately associated with 
every one of the distinguished presi- 
dents of the California Teachers 
Association from its beginnings under 
the present form of organization until 
the present day. I would rank John 
Brady among the best of them. May 
he live long and prosper! 


Adult Edueation 


Affiliation with California Teachers 
Association, Los Angeles, 
December 14, 1945 


© sancaaa Council for Adult 
Education became an affiliate of CTA 
after two years of working toward 
that goal. It took that long to perfect 
the Statewide organization and to have 
among our membership a minimum of 
251 who also belonged to the CTA. 
War-time restrictions on travel and 
meetings undoubtedly made the task 
of organizing more difficult. 


Affiliation with CTA means that our 
organization has a representative as a mem- 
ber of the State Council of CTA, and each 
of the 6 sections has a representative on 
the Southern, Central, Bay, Northern, 
Coast and Northern Coast CTA Councils 
respectively. These representatives will at- 
tend the meetings of the CTA and bring 
the problems and news of adult education 
to the attention of these groups. They will 
also be able to report back to the California 
Council on the happenings in other fields 
of education. 


Valuable Affiliation 


Through affiliation we gain the strength of 
the powerful CTA throughout the length and 
breadth of California. It in no way affects the 
autonomy of the adult education organization. 


Your outgoing officers point to the affilia- 
tion with the CTA as the most important single 
step they were able to take in the beginning 
years of the California Council. They believe 
that the uniting of the two organizations will 
prove to be mutually beneficial. — From Cali- 
fornia Council News Letter, Southern Section, 
April 1946, vol. 1, no. 1. 








CTA Honor Sehools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 
Teachers Association for 1946 


Central Section 


Kern County — Mojave Elementary 
School is reported 100% by Superintendent 
Harry Pierce. 


A National Record 


Harold Garnet Black, Beverly Hills” 


A FULL-PAGE article called War 
Service, appearing in Sierra Educa- 
tional News in November, 1944, told 
something of Hollywood High 
School’s contribution to the national 
war effort up to that time. 


Though ably assisted by Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce, Hollywood 
American: Legion Post 43, and Lock- 
heed Buck-a-Month Club, the high- 
school students and faculty neverthe- 
less carried on the majer portion of 
the work during the war months under 
general direction of the school princi- 
pal, Louis F. Foley. 


The particular phase of the work which 
gained for the school national recognition 
in many American educational and other 
periodicals, however, was the service per- 
formed for those men in uniform who came 
by the thousands to Los Angeles on week- 
end furloughs but who unfortunately found 
it almost impossible to get meals and sleep- 
ing accommodations. 


To the Rescue 


Seeing here an opportunity for patriotic 
service, the high school came to the rescue 
and helped to the limit of its ability to 
provide bed and breakfast for hundreds 
who drifted into the Hollywood area because 
of its reputation as an amusement center. 
A nominal charge of 50 cents was made 
for this double service, this amount not 
quite paying the actual expense involved. 


This war service began on December 18, 
1943, when 432 men were “slept” in the 
boys gymnasium. Soon afterwards the girls 
gymnasium was also opened for this purpose, 
and still later sleeping barracks were built 
to accommodate 400 men. 


Comely Hollywood High School girls, 
working under the direction of the faculty, 
began on January 2, 1944, to provide break- 








fasts, 780 men being served that day. 
During the past 3 or 4 months, however, 
the number of servicemen needing such 
facilities tapered off to a point where there 
were less than 300 being served weekly. It 
was decided therefore to discontinue the 
undertaking on March 17 last, though some 
men in uniform still come to sleep in the 
barracks built on the school campus. 


During the 121 mornings the school cafe- 
teria was open for Sunday morning break- 
fast, the average number served was 735, 
the total being 88,932. Over 1,100 men, 
for example, were given sleeping accommo- 
dations every Saturday night in September, 
1945. 
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The record night, however, was New 
Year’s Eve, December 31, 1945, when 1,222 
men came, a few having to sleep in blankets 
on the football bleachers because there was 
not quite enough inside accommodation, 
The total number of beds occupied by men 
in uniform was 92,597. 


This high-school record of service 
to men in the Armed Forces is, we 
believe, absolutely without parallel in 
the history of American secondary 
schools. It is a good illustration, how- 
ever, of the important contribution 
which the public schools are making 
to our national life. 





OUR 


SCHOOL PAPER 


SCHOOL JOURNALISTS GO TO PRESS 


Eleanor Oleson, English Teacher, Taylor Boulevard School, Millbrae, 
San Mateo County 


_ een their yearly ac- 
tivity of publishing a monthly school 
paper, 20 of our 8th grade English 
students experienced a taste of real 
journalism during Public Schools 
Week. 

' Through arrangements made by our super- 
intendent, E. R. Kuhn, and the publisher, 
Peter Loftus, of the local paper, The Mill- 
brae Sun, our school-paper staff assumed 
the reportorial duties of the April 12 issue 
of the Sun. 

As the year has progressed, it has been 
evidenced by the improvement of each issue 
of their school-paper that the students were 
capable of carrying their efforts to a higher 
and more difficult level. 

It seemed a rather ambitious step to 
progress from the usual school publication 
to the commercial field, but when the stu- 
dents were confronted with the actual 
problem of taking over a complete issue of 
the Millbrae Sun, there were no misgivings 
on their parts as to the outcome. The 
project was entered into wholeheartedly by 
all concerned. 


A Staff Meeting 


Our young editor-in-chief, accompanied 
by two associates, conferred with Mr. 
Loftus, who laid out a plan for the work. 
Our editor then returned to school with all 
necessary information, called a staff meeting 
and immediately every member turned into 
an enthusiastic reporter— “all out for 
news.” 

Through the cooperation of their parents, 


we were able to permit these students to 
go out into the business firms of Millbrae 
for interviews. One student traveled to the 
County Court House, where he interviewed 
some of the county officials and returned 
with several very interesting articles. The 
students soliciting news from the local busi 
ness houses responded equally as well. 
Other municipal offices yielded additional 
material of interest to the public at large. 

Interest in the publication was not con 
fined to the school. During the busy week 
preceding publication, a local photographer 
took pictures of the staff in one of their 
meetings. One of the pictures appeared on 
the front page of the April 12 issue. 


Everybody Reads It 


By the publication date, the fellow stu 
dents of the staff had caught the spirit of 
the project to the extent that most students 
appeared at school on the morning of the 
12th carrying local papers. Staff members 
were all on hand to receive their favorable 
comments. The students responsible for 
this issue of the Millbrae Sun were also 
surprised and pleased with the reception 
given to the issue by the regular adult 
subscribers. 

It has been gratifying to see students 
accept the responsibility of such an under 
taking, see it through, and come out with 
the same amount of enthusiasm and zeal 
which they showed at the beginning of the 
task. 

I am sure that this activity has been an- 
other proof to us here at the Taylor Boule- 
vard School of “learning by doing.” 
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Children, the Tragie Victims of War 


Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, 
Pasadena; Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


Dear Epiror: 


As a soldier in France in World 
War I, I witnessed the sad 

Plight of many young children, 
Especially boys, innocent victims 
Of the havoc and desolation 
Wrought by a savage war. These 
Boys were waifs and strays who 
Had lost their parents in the 
German advance. So, homeless 
And without the counseling and 
Guidance of parents, they were 
Rudely thrust into a world 

For which they were not prepared. 
Thus, they roamed the countryside 
Like stray dogs, getting food 

And lodging wherever they could 
And living by their wits. 

In time they learned to attach 
Themselves to units of American 
Troops in training areas, because 
They were reasonably sure of 
Being fed by generous-hearted 
Yank soldiers. Otherwise, they 
Would have gone hungry as well 
As being homeless. At least 

They could save their lives, 

Could avoid becoming casuals 

Of action and escape from the 
Arena of battle where combat was 
Raging. The airplane as a weapon 
Of warfare was in its infancy, and 
Its use was limited to reconnaissance. © 


Even those children having parents 
And living in the village where I 
Was billeted had scarcely enough 
Food to keep them in comfort. At 
Mealtime the army kitchen served 
Food in messkits, which the men 
Took outdoors. No sooner had they 
Seated themselves than they were 
Swarmed over by hungry French 
Children. Many of the American 


Boys had the children sit down 
And share the meal with them. 
The shyer children took the 
Proffered bounty and quickly 
Skipped home with their prize. 
I recall once passing a small 
Cottage and offering a mother a 
Piece of bread I was carrying in 
My pocket, and her expressions 
Of deep gratitude. Bread was 
Manna for her hungry brood. 


In contrast, I think of the young 
Victims of total war, those, no 
Matter where they went or how 
Far they traveled from the 
Scenes of active combat, could 
Not escape from the havoc of 
War on land or the terror that 
Brought death from the skies. 
They lived their brief lives and 
Died, never knowing the simplest 
Childhood delights, their numbered 
Days filled with terror, hunger, 
Privation, suffering, and the 
Imminence of death. Many had 
No memory of parents; a few 
Addressed every man as “Father.” 
The grim business of avoiding 
Danger, finding a morsel of 
Food, and keeping the spark of 
Life alive in emaciated bodies 
Made them prematurely old. Some 
Saw their parents shot or stabbed 
In the home, or on the road as 
They sought safety in flight. 

In some instances these waifs 
Cared for younger brothers and 
Sisters, as they sought shelter 
From the twin scourges of 
Destruction and death that 
Brought to a close lives 
Scarcely begun. 


In a democracy we think of 
Childhood as a period of 
Security, peace, and freedom 
From danger and insecurity; 

As a time when the love of 
Parents fills the child’s life 
Completely. So many child 
Victims lived in a world of 
Harsh and bitter reality, not 
Knowing the security of the 
Home, the spontaneous expression 
Of play, and the joyous, care-free 
Laughter we associate with the 
Early years of normal childhood. 


In a just world there must be 
Some compensation for such as 
These denied every youthful 
Joy by the desolation of war 
Planned and plotted by cruel 
Men. So, let us think of these 
Innocent sacrificial-victims 
Offered on the altar of Mars, 
Now beyond the reach of earth’s 
Tragedies, living their lives 

In joyous and happy ways 
They could not on this earth, 
Finding at last a haven of peace, 
Roaming green, sun-lit fields 
Beneath cloudless skies, 

Their tiny hands clutching 
Flowers and toys. After the 
Brief span of life on earth, 
May their consolation forever 
Be to live as children in 
Eternity, and for the love 

Of parents they never knew, 
May the loving All-Father 
Gather them to His heart 
Throughout the ages. 





Bakersfield Junior College 
See Cover Picture and Page One 


Guy H. Jaggard, Bakersfield Junior 
College 


O.: of the early group of junior 
colleges in California, Bakersfield 
Junior College was established in 1913 


as a separate unit of Kern County 


Union High School. 


It has filled a real need in the community 
and has maintained a high standard, as 
attested by the record of her graduates in 
upper division of colleges and universities. 

The future of the school has been en- 
visioned ,as a 4-year Junior College, grades 
11 to 14, including a liberal arts division, a 
technical institute, and a special department 


in agriculture, in which the school with its 
laboratory-farm takes front rank in the 
State. 

During most of its years the school has 
been under the guidance of Grace Bird as 
Director. Miss Bird has brought national 
recognition to her school. At present she 


is serving as Junior College representative 
on the State of Washington Educational 
Survey under Dr. George D. Strayer of 
Columbia University. 








ELEMENTARY 


PRINCIPALS 


THE CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 


Eva M. Ott, Oakland, President 


T HE purpose of California Elemen- 
tary Principals Association is to pro- 
mote the advancement of elementary 
education in the State of California. 


As the world grows smaller and 
smaller, our horizons grow larger and 
larger, and we must give our children 
an education which will enable them 
to live with all peoples, regardless of 
race, religion, politics or language. 

The task is tremendous, and we feel 
the need of closer cooperation more 
than ever before. We need to study, 
to share, and to build together. 


It is with much regret that we had 
to forego the inspiration and profit- 
able experience gained from a State 
Conference a second time, but there 
was no place equipped and ready to 
take care of our members. Every 
possibility was given careful considera- 
tion by our Conference Committee 
and by the State Office, Department 
of Elementary Education. Work has 
started already on the planning and 
machinery for a Conference next year. 
Great effort will be made to make it 
one of the finest we have ever had. 


Excellent Programs 


The other activities of the associa- 
tion have moved forward in true 
CESPA fashion. Fine programs have 
been arranged in each of the 6 Sec- 
tions of the State and they have had 
the privilege of having one joint meet- 
ing with. the State Department with 
the able assistance of Helen Heffer- 
nan. The programs have covered a 
wide range of topics, health, guidance, 
intercultural relations, the handicapped 
child, early childhood education, in- 
service training for teachers, etc. 

Something new in the way of pro- 
grams is being planned by the Bay 
Section when they meet with the 
Supervisors on May 11 at the Woods 
School in Woodbridge. Common 
interests in supervision should make 
it a very profitable experience. 


We are proud indeed of our Year- 
books. 14,056 copies have been sold 
this year to colleges, universities and 
school departments in every State and 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, Aus- 
tralia and Canada. 


This wide distribution has been 
made possible by the faithful service 
of Sarah Young. She has carried on 
a systematic method of advertisement 
and distribution for several years, so 


that now our books are anticipated © 


and many advance orders are received. 


The New Yearbook 


The current book, Education for 
Cultural Unity, edited by N. D. Myers 
and his Yearbook Committee, is also 
being used as a guide-book by Inter- 
cultural and Inter-racial groups all 
over the Nation. 


The 1946-47 book is well on its way 
and will be ready for distribution 
early in the fall. It is being edited by 
Dr. Enoch Dumas and a committee 
representing each Section. The 1947-48 
book is in its infancy, but will soon 
start to grow. It will be edited by 
Mrs. Ruby Hill and a committee of 
members from each Section. 


We are also justly proud of our 
quarterly News-Bulletin, The Califor- 
nia Elementary Principal, which keeps 
us informed about all current issues 
and the programs of the different 
Sections. Francis J. White, Editor, and 
his staff have done an overwhelming 
job of editing the paper as well as 
steering it to financial success. 


Our vice-president, Mary Mullen, is 
our membership chairman and presi- 
dent-elect for 1946-47. She reports 
over 1200 members, which is an all- 
time high for this time of year. Three 
of the Sections are over their quotas. 


Our Association has participated in 
many activities throughout the State. 
We have had representatives attend- 
ing the Council on Teacher Education, 
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the Committee making a Study of the 
Needs of Education, the Advisory 
Committee on Recreation and the Cen. 
tennial Committee, as well as several 
committees connected with Californi, 
Teachers Association and National 
Education Association. 

We firmly believe in better training 
and better financial status for teach. 
ers, both of which tend to raise the 
level of education for our children 
throughout the State. The association 
will do its utmost to promote legisla. 
tion to these ends. 

The Officers and Board of Directors 
are: Eva M. Ott, Oakland, President: 
Mary Mullen, Alhambra, Vice-Pregj. 
dent; Mrs. Kathleen Stevens, Los An- 
geles, Secretary; John L. Horning, 
Berkeley, Treasurer; Ben H. Watkins, 
Fresno, Junior Past President. Direc. 
tors: Viola Meints, Santa Cruz; Dana 
Frame, Sacramento; Charles Carpen- 
ter, Fresno; Carl Lundberg, Salinas. 

Section Presidents: 


Bay — Mrs. Erma B. Reese, Acampo. 

Central — Francis Howison, Merced. 

Central-Coast — Howard W. Hazeltine, 
San Luis Obispo. 

Northern — Ray E. Learned, Sacramento, 

North-Coast — Jack Simpson, Ukiah. 


Southern — Duncan Harnois, Burbank. 


The Tree 


By Marcia,* a 10-Year-Old Los Angeles 
Schoolgirl 


Iss leaves are so green and bright. 
Really, it is a lovely sight 

With a trunk so straight and tall, 

And branches which always seem to call, 
“Oh, Cold Wind, how hard you blow 
When the ground is white with snow!” 


In summer, on the tree’s green breast 

All the birds are glad to rest; 

In the fall the leaves turn red and brown, 
But still the tree does not seem to frown; 
Soon the tree turns ugly and bare. 

To me, winter is not fair 

To do such a thing to a pretty tree, 
Which really was a joy to see. 


But now the tree is going to sleep, 
Until again she hears the peep 

Of happy birds coming to rest 

In her beautiful green breast. 


* Marcia Weinstein, B6, age 10, Florence Ave 
nue School, 7211 Bell Avenue, Los Angeles 1; 
Grace Parsons Harmon, teacher. 
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Southern Section in New Home 


Ti Southern Section, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, is 
now the proud owner of its own 
home—a three-story, attractively 
remodeled structure at 612 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. 


The building, purchased by 
the Section last fall, provides 33 
separate rooms or offices on the 
second and third floors, housing 
the manifold activities of the 
Southern California teachers. 
The first floor is leased to two 


tenants. 


The new quarters are tastefully 
decorated in pastel shades in 
keeping with the blue exterior of 
the building. Offices are com- 
modious and designed for the 
utmost usability. 


A wide stairway leads from 
Figueroa Street to the second 
floor lobby — a spacious room, 
modern in atmosphere and in 
excellent taste. In the lobby are 
ample leather seats for visitors 
and applicants for positions at 
the Section’s Placement Bureau. 


The four Placement Bureau 
offices are in the front, flanked 
by seven rooms for the use of 
administrators in interviewing 
applicants for teaching positions. 


A feature of the lobby is a 
large illuminated, colored map 
of California showing the six 
geographic Sections of California 
Teachers Association. 


From the lobby to the rear of 
the building is a broad hallway 
opening to the staff offices—the 
Credit Union, Auditing Division, 





The building at 612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, purchased and remodeled by 
the Southern Section, California Teachers Association. Section quarters are on the 


second and third floors. 





the Executive Secretary’s office; 
a large mimeographing room, the 
Bureau of Welfare, and an office 
for State Association staff mem- 
bers on business in the South. 


There is also a very attractive 
Board of Directors room, a wom- 
en’s room and supply room. 


On the third floor is a large 
auditorium for Section meetings. 
This room will seat 400 comfort- 
ably. On the west end of the 


third floor are seven committee 
rooms. This portion of the new 
home is designed as the Educa- 
tion Center, to which any and all 
groups concerned with public 
education are invited to meet at 
any time. 


In the front a large room has 


been furnished by the Southern 


Section Department of Classroom 
Teachers and is used by that 
group for meetings. 
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A PICTURE TOUR OF SOUTHER 








Receptionist at the information desk greets you as you enter the new quarters of Southern View of the lobby showing one of several benche: 
Section, California Teachers Association. at the Section’s busy placement bureau. 





The main hallway extending from the lobby to the rear of the second floor opens to offices This is an interior view of the Board of Directa 
of the staff and the Board of Directors room. Note the modern, indirect lighting system. 
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HERN SECTION’S NEW HOME 


weral benches for convenience of visitors and applicants Another viewsof the lobby showing illuminated map of California which shows the six 
: sections of California Teachers Association, 


d of Directors room and part of the Educational library. Miss Vera Hawkins, San Diego, President of the Southern Section, opens the Section’s first 
em. council meeting in the new quarters. 
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On the third floor also is a 
men’s room and a supply room, 
which could easily be equipped 
for use as a kitchen. 


On March 23 the Section held 
its first Council meeting in the 
new quarters, which were re- 
splendent with flowers sent by 
individuals and organizations. 


Acknowledgment is made by 
the Section to Joe S. Brock, art 
student of South Pasadena High 
School, for painting the Section 
map in the lobby and to his 
teacher, Hester Lauman, for di- 
recting the work. 


The Section likewise has ex- 
pressed gratitude to Dr. J. Edgar 
Jacobs and his South Pasadena 
High School class for construct- 
ing the attractive speakers stand 
used in the auditorium. 


The Section has also voiced its 
appreciation of the excellent de- 
sign and the supervision of the 
remodeling by the architect, Rolf 
Sklarek. 


To the officers and members 
of the staff of the Southern Sec- 
tion go the congratulations of 
the profession throughout Cali- 
fornia for their splendid achieve- 
ment in providing the new 
quarters. 


Incidentally — and not too in- 
cidentally, either —the invest- 
ment in the building has already 
proved its soundness. Just prior 
to the date on which the new 
quarters were occupied, an- 
nouncement was made that a 
nationally-known hotel company 
will shortly erect a large hotel 
at the corner of Figueroa Street 
and Wilshire Boulevard, just 
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This is a picture of the first Council meeting of the Southern Section held in the 
new quarters. The third floor auditorium will seat 400. Adjoining are committee rooms. 





half-a-block away from the South- 


ern Section’s new home. 


Officers of the Southern Sec- 
tion have asked the Sierra Edu- 
cational News to invite all school 
people visiting in Los Angeles to 
inspect the Section’s new home. 
The welcome sign is up. 


Three Anecdotes 


Peter H. Snyder, Principal, John Adams 
Elementary School, San Diego 


Land of Plenty 


Tz nurse was questioning Armando 
about his diet. 

“What did you have for breakfast, Ar- 
mando?” 

“Beans and tortillas.” 

“Oh, you had that for breakfast; then 
what did you have for lunch?” 

“Beans and tortillas.” 

“What that all? And what did you have 
for supper?” 

“Beans and _ tortillas! 
enough?” 


Hell, ain't that 


Christmas S pirit 


It was way back during Prohibition time. 

Guiseppi pulled the teacher’s head down 
close and whispered: 

“My mamma’s got a Christmas present 
for ya, if ya'll bring your bottle.” 


The Right Calling 


The Second Grade teacher was writing 
out the census card for a Mexican boy. 

“What is your name?” 

“Manuel.” 

“What is your last name?” 

“Lopez.” 

“What is your Father’s name?” 

“Jose Lopez.” 

“What is your Mother's name?” 

“Mrs. Lopez.” 

“I know, but what is her first name?” 

This brought only the shoulder-shrug of 
non-understanding. The teacher kept on. 

“What do you call her?” 

“T call her “Mamma’.” 

“What does your Father call her?” 

“He doesn’t call her anything! He loves 
her.” 

* * 2 


Educators and lawyers will be interested 
in the sequel. The questioning continued. 

“Have you a Grandma?” 

“Yes, two of them.” 

“What do they call your Mother?” 

“Oh, they call her Marie.” 
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CONFERENCE ON LANDS 


PUBLIC LANDS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Alfred E. Lentz, State Department of Education, Sacramento 


W ESTERN States Conference on 


' Public Lands and the Financing of 


Public Education, sponsored by the 


| Committee on Tax Education and 


School Finance, National Education 
Association, was held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, March 21-23, 1946. 


The State Department of Education, the 
State Education (or Teachers) Association 
and the State Land Office of each of the 
11 Western States had been invited to send 
representatives to the meeting. Each of 
these agencies in each State was represented, 
excepting only the State Land Office (Divi- 
sion of State Lands, Department of Finance) 
of California. 


The California Teachers Association was 
represented by its State Executive Secretary 
and the State Department of Education was 
represented by the Administrative Advisor 
of that department, Alfred E. Lentz. 


California had the smallest representation 
of any State although by every measure 
California had more at stake in the issues 


before the conference than had any other 
State. 


Also in attendance were Joel Wolfsohn, 
assistant commissioner, General Land Office, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, and Dr. 
C. D. Hutchins, a director of National 
Education Association. . 


The conference, under the direction of 


| Dr. J. R. Mahoney, professor of economics, 





University of Utah, and chairman of the 
Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance of National Education Association, 
lasted for 3 days and 2 nights. 

When the Conference convened and its 
purposes were fully outlined by the Chair- 
man of the Conference, it became apparent 
that the Conference was to cover much 
more ground and involve many more issues 
than the invitation to the Conference inti- 
mated. The purpose of the Conference was 
stated by the Chairman to be: 


1. A determination of the effect of fed- 
eral ownership of property upon the tax-base 
available for the support of public educa- 
tion and the effect of State policies with 
respect to State school lands and other State 


lands upon the State support of public 
schools, and 


2. The development of a program for 
the future in connection with both matters. 
Because of the complexities of the issues 
discussed at the Conference, no more than 
a brief resume of the discussions and appar- 
ent points of agreement can be given here. 


The official report of the Conference is not 
yet available and this statement is based 
entirely on notes taken at the Conference. 


The problems of the other Western States 
arising from federal ownership of property 
were, in the main, identical with those of 
California; that is, in the other Western 
States, as in California, the past and con- 
tinuing acquisition of property by the Fed- 
eral Government has resulted in the narrow- 
ing of the tax-base upon which the public 
schools depend, in large part, for their 
support. 


An Able Study 


There was made available to those attend- 
ing the Conference the very able study, 
entitled Payments in Lieu of Taxes on 
FederallyOwned Real Estate, prepared. by 
Jewell J. Rasmussen, assistant professor of 
economics, University of Utah, for the 
Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance of National Education Association, 
which showed clearly the trend and its 
effects. 


California is, however, more fortunate 
than the other States in one respect, in that 
State support for the public schools of Cali- 
fornia is guaranteed by the Constitution 
and because revenues of the State are not 
derived from property taxes. 

Consequently, the acquisition of property 
by the Federal Government is not a factor 
so far as the State support of public schools 
is concerned. 

In all other Western States, the acquisi- 
tion of property by the Federal Government 
has a very definite and practical relation- 
ship to State school aid. 


So far as local taxes for the support of 
the public schools and for all other pur- 
poses is concerned, the problem was shown 
to be of equal seriousness in all the Western 
States. The area of the Western States 
owned by the Federal Government ranges 
from 35% in Washington to 87% in 
Nevada, with 46% of the land area of Cali- 
fornia beine owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The percentage of land area of the 
counties of California owned by the Federal 
Government ranges as high as 95%. 

In connection with the discussion of this 
matter, Mr. Wolfsohn, at a dinner meeting 
at which the Utah Education Association 
was host, spoke on Education Benefits from 
National Resources, clarifying many ques- 
tions concerning the administration of those 
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lands under the jurisdiction of the General 
Land Office of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior and the revenues derived by 
the States from those lands and available 
for public school support. 

It appeared to be the consensus of the 
conference that, with certain exceptions, the 
Federal Government should, either by per- 
mitting its properties to be taxed by State 
and local governments, or by making pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, eliminate the penal- 
ties now imposed on State and local govern- 
ments through loss of tax moneys when 
property is acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It may be noted here that at the 
special election of 1944 the people of Cali- 
fornia adopted an amendment to the Cali- 
fornia Constitution amending Section 1 of 
Article XIII permitting the taxation of 
Federal property when Congress should 
authorize such taxation, and that at the 
recent special session a measure (Chapter 
154, First Extraordinary Session (1946), 
56th Legislature) prohibiting the acquisition 
of property in California in the future 
except in accordance with the conditions 
prescribed by the statute, was enacted. 

It appeared to be also agreed, the Cali- 
fornia delegation taking no position, that 
the Federal Government should give to the 
various States the so-called public domain, 
it being agreed that the States could more 
effectively administer such lands and in- 
crease the revenue therefrom well beyond 
that now realized by the States from the 


operation of the lands by the Federal 
Government. 


Varying Practices 

In connection with State lands, including 
the State school lands, it appears that the 
practices of the several States vary; some 
States following the policy of selling and 
others following the practice of leasing. 
Both practices appear to have advantages 
and disadvantages. 

The problem of lands reverting to the 
State through the tax delinquency was also 
discussed. Here again differences in prac- 
tices in the several States appeared. The 
policy in effect in California, however, that 
of getting such property back on the assess- 
ment roll as soon as possible by the sale of 
the property to private owners, seems to be 
more logical and reasonable rather than to 


retain such property as a part of the public 
domain. 


I. is proposed to hold other similar con- 
ferences in the future for the purpose of 
further discussion and the development of 
an effective program to achieve an equitable 
settlement of the problems engendered by 
expanding Federal ownership of property. 
The importance of these conferences cannot 
be over-estimated. It is essential that Cali- 
fornia give heed to the matters at issue and 
be prepared to cooperate fully and effec: 
tively in their solution. 
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CLASSROOM 


TEACHERS 


CTA CENTRAL SECTION DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


John R. King, Bakersfield, President, CTA Central Section Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


a O you want a local teachers 


club?” 


“So you have a teachers club! How 
is it organized?” 

These are the questions the teachers 
of the Central Section have been hear- 
ing if they have been near one of the 


active members of the 
Board. 


The reason is that at its first meet- 
ing of the year, held February 9, 1946, 
at Hotel Fresno, this body adopted an 
important 2-year project: to form as 
many local teachers clubs as possible. 


Executive 


The basic aim is to provide an effi- 
cient means for bringing the organiza- 
tion and the classroom teacher as close 
together as possible for the mutual 
benefit of all. 


Like any other large professional service 
organization, the CTA has the continual 
problem of finding a rapid, orderly, direct 
and democratic way of finding the needs 
and wants of the profession it serves and 
translating them into intelligent action. 


The present Constitution of the CTA 
provides for a large body of elected repre- 
sentatives. Most of them perform their 
duties well, but the fact still remains that 
in most areas the knowledge gained by these 
elected representatives at Section and State 
meetings does not get down to the teacher 
on a personal basis. 


This is largely due to the fact that there 
are not enough local teachers groups with 
whom these officials can work. It is for 
these reasons the Executive Board of the 
Central Section is challenging its fellow 
teachers to help take the responsibility for 
forming local clubs which will act as a “local 
exchange” between the over-all plans of the 
organization and the needs of the teachers 
in a particular area. 


Our Plan of Attack 


In the hope that other classroom depart- 
ments will want to carry on a _ similar 
activity, our plan of attack is outlined 
briefly. Readers who have additional sug- 
gestions are earnestly requested to send 
them to the author. 

1. Make a survey to locate schools which have 
faculties of 10 or more, or groups of smaller 


schools within an area small enough to encour- 
age joint meetings. 





2. Collect information from existing clubs 
concerning organization, programs, dues, 
ices, etc., so that this 
passed on to\ new groups. 


serv- 
information may be 


3. Create a system that will aid in placing 
CTA information directly into the hands of 
the teacher and will relate local problems and 
requests for information to the organization. 

Classroom representatives of the county 
units are responsible for problem 1, while 
representatives from the city units are work- 
ing on problem 2. 


In addition much good material has been 
found in recent articles in the NEA Journal 
and from pamphlet materials available from 
the NEA Classroom Department. 


Reaching the Teacher 


Problem 3, reaching the teacher, will be 
attempted in the following manner: Next 
fall the president of the Classroom Depart- 
ment will write every principal requesting 
that he ask his faculty to conduct an elec- 
tion for the purpose of selecting a CTA 
representative for that school. 

That person will then become the recipient 
of all information and will be asked to 
be responsible for collecting professional 
memberships. 

We feel that the administration will 
cooperate in such a plan as it will place the 


John R. King, President 
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responsibility in the hands of the teacher 
where it belongs. Such a system will Correct 
the criticism voiced by some teachers that 
CTA information is always handed to then 
“through the principal.” 


The truth of the matter is that the CTA 
has relied upon the good nature of the 
principal because it has been the easieg 
thing to do. As a CTA member he ig a 
interested as the classroom teacher in the 
welfare of the profession, but the brunt of 
responsibility for carrying on the admin. 
istrative activities of the organization should 
not be wished onto him. 


Teachers Clubs 


At the April meeting Agnes Strom re. 
ported on the cooperation she has had in 
organizing teachers clubs at Woodlake, 
Three Rivers, St. Johns and Elderwood, and 
Mrs. McAuliff reported on a new group in 
Visalia. These are all in Tulare County, 
In Kern County the teachers of East Bakers. 
field High School have shown a real interes 
in organizing such a club. 


In addition to the main project the Board 
is carrying on many other activities of 
interest and importance. Recognizing the 
need for active support of the reconversion 
plan, the Extension Committee co-chair 
manned by Grace Fuller of Madera and 
Mrs. Alma McAuliff of Visalia is working 
on a promotional pamphlet to be distributed 
to all teachers of the Central Section. This 
pamphlet will describe CTA accomplish 
ments of the past and outline the possibili- 
ties for the increased services which will 
come as a result of hearty support of the 
new plan. The Central Section is proud of 
its large membership and the Classroom 
Department is striving to hold it in the 
reconversion year. 


Under the leadership of Dorothy Mae Gibson, 
Bakersfield, the Education Committee has pro 
vided all Board members with copies of the 
NEA discussion pamphlet, Ethics for Teachers, 
and obtained enough copies of the CTA and 
NEA Codes of Eethics to supply the schools in 
the Central Section. Through this the Educa- 
tion Committee hopes to stimu'ate professional 
interest in this vital problem and to use this 
information as an example of one of the many 
topics which can be the discussion point of 8 
local teachers organization. 


The Welfare and Legislation Committee, under 
the direction of Vice-President Joe Bedford, 
Fresno, has undertaken the task of writing let- 
ters of commendation to California Congres 
men who have joined the bi-partisan committee 
for Federal Aid in Education and is writing 
the Congressmen serving the Central Section, 
requesting their participation. 


At its April 6 meeting the Board unani- 
mously instructed the president to support the 
reconversion plan at the State Council meeting 
and also voted to give their whole-hearted sup- 
port to the then tentative CTA plan to go to 
the people for another Constitutional Amend- 
ment to increase school support. 


Through the generosity of the Board and 
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the additional cooperation of the units in 
the Central Section, the president will be 
the official delegate of the Classroom De- 
partment at the NEA convention to be held 


in Buffalo. 


Tie president is being ably supported 
by the following officers: Vice-President, 
Joseph Bedford, Fresno; Secretary, Jess 
Markle, Madera; Treasurer, George Smith, 
Fowler. He is especially indebted to the 
kind and experienced guidance of Clyde E. 
Quick, Chowchilla, Junior Past-President. 


Voeations Day 


Stanford Hannah, Principal 


% OCATIONS Day was an event- 
ful occasion, April 11, at Jefferson 
Union High School, in Daly City. 


The day was given over to assemblies and 
occupational group meetings at which some 
35 men and women talked to the students 
about occupations in which they themselves 
were engaged or to which they were closely 
related. 


The purposes of the program were de- 
clared to be: 


1. To get the students to give serious thought 
to the fact that they must soon enter some 
gainful occupation. 


2. To help the students realize the relationship 
between school and the world of work. 


8. To bring to the students some information 
on occupations directly from the worker. 


4. To help the students acquire knowledge 
and to develop attitudes which will make for a 


wiser selection of their future occupational 
fields. 


The school first explained the plans to 
the students. Each student was then given 
an opportunity to indicate three vocations 
in which he was interested. These indica- 
tions were tabulated, the vocations to be 
discussed were chosen, and each student was 
assigned to two according to his indicated 
interests, 


Speakers were obtained by mail and by 
personal contact. The co-operation of 
individuals and of employing firms was 
inspiring. These speakers were carefully 
chosen and an outline of the facts which 
students wanted to know was sent to each. 
In a number of cases telephone conversa- 


tions or personal interviews were held to aid 
the speaker. 


The day opened with a general assembly at 
which E. C. Arbuckle, of Standard Oil Com- 


pany of California, addressed the students on 
Choosing a Vocation. 

Mrs. Kathryn Sullivan, of San Francisco 
Police Department, talked to the girls assembly 
on personality and personal traits. 

Dr. William G. Paden, city superintendent of 
schools, Alameda, was the boys assembly speaker 
on the topic, The Essentials of Success in Any 
Vocation. 

The students were keenly interested in 
the occupational group meetings and asked 
questions freely. Subsequently the faculty 
has heard much favorable comment from 
the students, and the administration believes 
the program will prove to be very beneficial. 

The vocations discussed in the group 
meetings included: 


Architecture Engineering 
Architecture and Forestry 

Drafting Medicine, Dentistry, 
Auto Mechanics Pharmacy 
Aviation Mechanics Metal Trades 
Aviation — Pilots Military Service 
Beauty Culture Music 
Building Trades Nursing 
Cashier Photography 
Civil Service Receptionist 
Clerical Salesmanship 
Commercial Art Secretarial 
Designing Teaching — Coaching 


Electrical Trades Telephone Operator . 


A Few New Books 


Sami of space in this, 
the last issue of the school year, per- 
mit us to give listings only of numerous 
important new books which have been 
brought to our attention for review: 

Living In Our Communities, civics for 
young citizens, by Krug and Quillen, is one 
of the Scott, Foresman Basic Curriculum 
Social Studies Series. This excellent large 
format book of 612 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, is for grade 9; price $2.64. 

This Our World, a pageant of world his- 
tory, by Bining and others, is one of the 
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Newson Social Studies Series. Like the 
above-mentioned, it is beautifully printed, 
profusely illustrated, large format, 680 
pages; price $2.80. Presenting the story of 
Man’s development throughout the ages, 
this fine secondary-school text is most com- 
mendable. Address: Newson & Company, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Ginn and Company's new series by Craig 
and others, Our World of Science, com- 
prises 8 books for grades 1-8. There is a 
very helpful teachers manual for each book; 
also a suggested course-of-study and a unit- 
chart for grades 1-8. The abundant illus- 
trations are particularly good. This impor- 
tant new series has many features of merit. 


Much In Little, on the United States 
Navy, by Rudy Lee Adams, is a companion 
volume to her Much In Little on the 
United States Army. Beautifully printed 
and bound, with 88 fine illustrations; price 
$3.50; address the author at 219 Ninth 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Teaching of International and Inter- 
cultural Understanding in the Public 
Schools of California, by W. Henry Cooke, 
is a very important pamphlet of 86 pages, 
published by The International Center, 68 
Post Street, San Francisco 4; price 50c. This 
significant report of a study conducted 
under sponsorship of The International 
Center is worthy of careful reading by every 
California teacher and administrator. 


How Children Develop, an_ illustrated 
pamphlet of 85 pages, is a revision of child 
development study by the faculty of the 
University School, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; price $1. 

Problems of Men, by John Dewey, one of 
the world’s great philosophers, is a book of 
425 pages, published by Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y.; price $5. Part 1, 10 chapters, con- 
cerns democracy and education; part 2, 7 
chapters, human nature and scholarship. 





Youth Leadership Training 


Cauirornta youth workers for the 6th consecutive year are united again this summer 
in conferences and workshops to study methods for better coordination of their services. 
Statewide sponsorship includes 6 State departments and 14 Statewide associations. 


The conferences are scheduled as follows: Chico State College, June 17-18; Fresno State 
College, June 19-20; San Jose State College, June 21-22; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, June 24-26; San Diego State College, June 27-28. 


In July will be held two one-week workshops,— San Francisco State 
College, July 8-12; Claremont Colleges, July 15-20. 


Chairman of the State Program Committee, in charge of these conferences, is Dr. 
Charlotte D. Elmott, coordinator of child-welfare services, Santa Barbara; secretary is 
Heman Stark, chief of the division of field services of California Youth Authority. 
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Musie Festival 


California Band and Orchestra Association 
Southern District Sponsors Annual 
Festival at Occidental College 


Eleanor Neft Klein, Los Angeles 


W on 450 soloists and ensem- 


bles, plus 50 bands and orchestras, 
participating, the Southern California 
Band and Orchestra Association, under 
President Halstead McCormac and 
Festival Chairman Fred S. Rupp, 
added another successful Festival to 
its long list of outstanding instrumen- 
tal events. 


Held on the campus of Occidental 
College, April 26, 27 and May 3, 4, 
hundreds of young school musicians 
performed for judges and received 
their ratings. 


Unique in the Festival plans this year were 
the concerts climaxing the days activities given 
by the All-Southern California Elementary 
Orchestra under direction of Elwyn Schwartz 
of Kingsburg; the Junior High Orchestra under 
the baton of Fred Ohlendorf of Long Beach; 
and the High School Orchestra conducted by 
George Wing of West Los Angeles. 


These three Festival Orchestras are a direct 


outgrowth of the stimulating success of the 


All-Southern California High School 
Orchestra of last year. 

With Leopold Stokowski as guest conductor, 
this group of 105 players, representing 40 high 
schools, was under the direction of Fred Ohlen- 
dorf, supervisor of instrumental music in Long 
Beach. 


As a fitting climax to the Festival season, 
the All-Southern California Junior and 
Senior High School Orchestras will give a 
combined concert at Hollywood Bowl on the 
afternoon of June 2. With Fred Ohlendorf 
and George Wing as directors, this musical 
event marks another important milestone in 
the history of school instrumental music in 
Southern California. 

A noted guest conductor will be invited 
by the Association to share in this combined 
community enterprise, which is reocgnized 
not only as a stimulus to serious young musi- 
cians but provides a rich orchestral experi- 
ence for the artists of the future. 


Festival 


RETRIBUTION 


Beatrice Krongold Kess, Muir Junior High 
School, Burbank 


Bis come at last-— 

The school year’s through, 

And now to thankfully relax. 
But no, not yet... 

With unit due, 

You'll grimly study Greek syntax! 
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School Librarians 


Ti following officers for 1946-47 Were 
installed at the annual spring Meeting of 
School Library Association of Californj, 
Northern Section, May 4, at College Won. 
«1S Club in Berkeley: President, Maurin 
Hardin, Oakland; Vice-President, Marie 
Delmas, San Francisco; Secretary, Irma Rob. 
inson, Oakland; Treasurer, 
Baker, Monterey. 

Luncheon followed the business Meeting 
and introduction of new officers by Dorothy 
McGee of Sacramento, President fo, 
1945-46. Sirdar Chiran Singh spoke on 
The Renaissance in India. 

New State officers elected to serve for 
1946-47 are: President, Katherine F. Gibson, 
Los Angeles; Vice-President, Bess Landfear, 
San Francisco; Secretary, Daisy Lake, Glen. 
dale; Treasurer, Ruth Lockwood, Kentfield: 
Bulletin Editor, Ben Evans, Bakersfield. 


Harriet 


Making Sure of Arithmetic, Silver Bur 
dett Company, publishers, is a new series of 
supplemental textbooks for grades 58. 
Brightly illustrated, these volumes provide 
material for check-up on arithmetic by 


pupils. 
Authors are Robert Lee Morton, Ohio Univer. 
sity; Merle Gray, Hammond, Indiana, Public 


Schools; Elizabeth Springstun, National College 
of Education; William L. Schaaf, 
College. 


Brooklyn 


The All-Southern California Junior and Senior High School Orchestras 


ORNIA SCHOOL BAND 
CTE MAY 
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JUNIOR HIGH CITIZENS 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Harry Kerwin, Teacher, San Luis Obispo Junior High School 


A SAFETY Committee and Stu- 
dent Court properly administered in a 
junior high school can provide an 
excellent opportunity to develop quali- 
ties of citizenship. 

These qualities include an under- 
standing of the necessity for law, 
sympathy and understanding of human 
faults, and knowledge of the actual 
operation of law-enforcement agencies, 
including the Police Department and 
the Justice Court. 

The Safety Committee, composed 
of students organized for the purpose 
of learning to govern themselves, aids 
in keeping order in the halls and 
passage-ways, preventing running and 
scuffling in the halls, skipping stairs, 
or any action which may cause per- 
sonal injury or damage to property. 
The committee is interested in dictat- 
ing or enforcing discipline only as far 
as it concerns safety violations. 

San Luis Obispo Junior High School 
Safety Committee and Student Court 
are examples of what can be done 
with interested youngsters, a sympa- 
thetic advisor with a strong concern 
for the processes of the law, and the 
cooperation of the principal. 


Basic Laws 


From the beginning the Safety 
Committee and Student Court have 
been instructed that respect for the 
law, respect for property, and respect 
for the rights of others must be the 
basis of all actions of these bodies. In 
addition the opportunity has not been 
neglected to teach the practice of 
mercy and understanding. But junior 
high school students are realists and 
these teachings must be proven in fact 
and not solely by theory. 

The officers of the Safety Commit- 
tee are: the Safety Commissioner, who 
is also a member of the Student Body 
Council, a Captain and four Lieuten- 
ants. Each lieutenant has under his or 
her supervision ten patrolmen depend- 


ing of course upon the number of 
posts which must be manned. 


As far as possible the advisor will 
not be prominent in managing the 
affairs of the committee. His job is 
to secure the cooperation of the office 
and the other teachers and to work 
through the Safety Commissioner in 
building policies. 

The Safety Commissioner is chair- 
man of all meetings and acts as direct- 
ing head of the Committee. Any 
suggestions of improvement or direct 
change are made to the captain. The 
captain has charge of the activities of 
the lieutenants, checks with them on 
changes of patrolmen, issues ticket- 
books, and regulates periodic rotation 
of the lieutenants and their respective 
patrolmen to different halls, passage- 
ways and floors. Each lieutenant is 
in charge of the specific floor or hall 
assigned and must post patrolmen on 
the marked and numbered areas indi- 
cating posts. 


The Patrolmen 


The patrolmen have a serious re- 
sponsibility and a need for discerning 
judgment. They must differentiate 
between harmless jostling and a delib- 
erate attempt to create disorder. At 
weekly meetings the patrolmen hold 
open discussion to determine how, 
when or where to issue tickets, how 
to create respect for themselves, and 
how to handle a jostling crowd of 
students without causing further 
disturbance. 


Any 8th or 9th grade student is 
eligible for a position on the commit- 
tee. While it is desirable that the 
student be of good moral character 
and high scholastic standing, neverthe- 
less any student is given an oportunity 
to serve. At this particular age-level 
recognition as an individual is impor- 
tant. Many discipline cases have been 
solved by allowing the unruly student 
to do something constructive. 
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Each patrolman wears a Safety 
Committee badge prominently dis- 
played and carries a citation ticket- 
book. When the patrolman decides 
that a particular student, in spite of 
warnings, is deliberately creating a 
disturbance, he writes out the offense, 
the name of the offender, the date, 
and where the action occurred. Names 
of witnesses may or may not be 
included. The complete ticket is filed 
in the ticket-box. These tickets are 
picked up by the Safety Commissioner 
who examines them and brings them 
to court. 


Tus Student Court is composed of: a 
Chief Justice, two Associate Justices, a Court 
Reporter, and the Safety Commissioner who 
acts as the prosecuting attorney in all hgar- 
ings and trials. The adult advisor is always 
present at court sessions. He does not take 
an active part in the proceedings unless 
called upon by the Court. 


Standard court-room procedure is used, 
with each person testifying being sworn in 
on a Bible. The prosecuting attorney pre- 
sents the case and every effort is made to 
bring out all the facts in each case to ensure 
justice. A defendant may use a defense 
attorney. After all the evidence has been 
heard the judges consult with each other 
and the chief justice renders the verdict. 


The full cooperation of the principal is 
necessary for the successful functioning of 
a Safety Committee and Court. He must be 
prepared to support the court fully, even to 
the point of suspending a recalcitrant stu- 
dent if there is a belligerent attitude toward 
paying a penalty. 


The value of training students in citizen- 
ship to readily grasp the fundamental issues 
and to face them realistically was demon- 
strated when a chief justice pronounced 
sentence upon his best friend. The friend 
protested that he had only broken the rules 
because he despised the patrolman on duty. 
“But you see, Ernie,” the Judge said seri- 
ously, “its the Law youve got to respect 
no matter who is on the post. This isn’t a 
personal matter. It’s bigger than us. As 
good citizens we all have to obey the Law.” 
A powerful lesson indeed! 


Tusatr the entire student body is gradu- 
ally absorbing the precepts encouraged by 
the Safety Committee is evinced by the fact 
that in a student body of 550 an average of 
only 5 students face the court each week 
and there is a long list of applicants on the 
waiting list for membership in this law- 
enforcing body. 





MEET MARIANNA 


Laura E. Snyder, Teacher, Ramona Elementary School, Alhambra, Los Angeles County 





Mi awa pushed her through the 
classroom door. “Just see all those 
lovely children, dear. They will be 
nice friends for you.” A belligerent 
little girl, with thick black curls topped 
off by a pugnacious bow, flopped into 
the seat nearest the door. 

And it was here I first met Mari- 
anna. “Here is a seat for you over 
near the window,” I volunteered. 
That seat belongs to Jane. Come over 
here.” 


“T won't,” was the furious answer. 
Both feet glued to the floor. The 
children in the class gasped in amaze- 
ment. Here truly was a new girl. 

“Oh, yes,” I said sweetly. “This is 
such a nice seat.” “I don’t want to,” 
and she glared defiantly. 

The air was filled with breathless 
expectancy. The recess bell rang, but 
no one moved. Mariana had the lime- 
light. Just what she wanted. ‘All 
right, Jane, you move over here.” 
Jane took out her books and Marianna 
was left holding the fort. 


It wasn’t fun to be so soon forgot- 
ten. At recess Marianna hit one of 
the biggest boys in the room. A fight 
followed and Marianna was brought 
in by the yard teacher. 

The next day I passed out some 
shiny new crayolas. For one half-hour 
I heard nothing of Marianna. On her 
drawing paper she had created three 
lovely ladies with old-fashioned bon- 
nets and frills. One lady even carried 
a green umbrella. I praised the work 
of art and the children gathered 
around to admire the drawing. With 
one swoop Marianna tore the drawing 
into pieces and threw it on the floor. 


Illiterate Marianna 


Marianna cannot read. She cannot 
spell, and she is going on eight. Evi- 
dently she had never wanted to. But 
I wanted her to. 
trouble started. 

We undertook, or rather I did, to 
have Marianna learn three words. The 


And here more 


words “has” and “it” went fairly well. 
I wrote the words and Marianna 
traced. But the word “got” ended in 
disaster. “It’s an ugly word,” she 
shouted. “I won't write it.” “Yes, 
you will,” I said, and I took the stub- 
born little hand and we wrote, “got.” 


The next day she refused point- 
blank to study any words. It interfered 
with her coloring. The battle waged 
for a half-hour. She traced 5 words. 
I won. 


A New Book 


With persuasion, guile and diplo- 
macy we read in a very easy book. 
Then one day the book was finished. 
It was time for a new book. Not for 
Marianna. The old book was good 
enough. It was a friend now. A new 
book held terrors untold. 


“Here is a nice new book, Mari- 
anna. See the lovely stories.” “I don’t 
want to read in that book,” and she 
firmly grasped the one she had 
completed. 


With a sales talk that would put a 
book salesman to shame I finally con- 
vinced her that the new book had a 
few points. We read in it now. 


Yesterday we had a visitor. The 
lady who is the posture teacher. 


Up and down the aisle went the 
lovely lady checking posture and feet. 
The children took off their shoes and 
stockings and stood in the aisle. I 
held my breath. The teacher was 
coming down Marianna’s aisle. I 
hoped all would go well. It didn’t. 


Marianna appeared not to see or 
hear a thing. She gazed straight ahead. 


“Take off your shoes,” said the 
teacher. “I don’t want to,” replied 
the belligerent one. “Come on now, 
Marianna, let’s get the shoes off,” 
pleaded the posture teacher. 


“IT won't,” cried Marianna. 
Mommie don’t want me to.” 


“My 


With hands firmly grasping the 
edge of the desk, and feet firmly and 
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solidly planted on the floor, Marianna 
held her ground. 


After 15 minutes we had the shoes 
off. By now we had lost sight of the 
major issue involved. We are not sure 
whether or not Marianna had pronated 
ankles. 


That evening, for violation of every 
code in the elementary curriculum 
and for all things done and undone 
during the day, I thought it best to 
keep Marianna after school. Perhaps 
solitary confinement would help. 


At last I told her she could go 
home. She mumbled to herself all the 
way back to the cloakroom. Then she 
turned and came back to her desk. 
She took out her crayolas and furi- 
ously went to work on a piece of 
drawing paper. With her scissors she 
cut out the drawing. 


I looked to see just what it was she 
was so intent upon. 


She had created a beautiful angel 
with bright yellow hair. The angel 
wings were decorated with neat bril- 
liant colors and designs. From under- 
neath the angel wings little feet peeped 
out. 

The Angel 


Marianna pushed the scissors back 
into her topsy-turvy desk, grasped the 
angel in her pudgy little fist and, 
holding the angel defiantly above the 
blue lunch-bucket and old brown coat, 
she flounced out the door. 


I was glad to hear the door slam. 


Today I sent for the principal, 
Marianna’s mother, and the Research 
Department. 


Standard University Press has issued 
Monograph No. 9 entitled The Adolescent 
ir Social Groups, Studies in the Observa- 
tion of Personality, by Frances Burkes New 
man. 


The study was prepared by Dr. Newman for 
the American Psychological Association. The 
material covered in this volume deals with the 
development of methods in the adolescent 
growth study, evaluation of rating scales, evalu- 
ation of descriptive records, illustrative case 
sketches, and rating scales in general. 

The material is written in a scholarly manner 
and is prepared in such a way that it will be 
of value to anyone who is interested in the 
adolescent pupil. Price $1.25 paper-bound and 
$2 for cloth-bound. 
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COUNSEL IS GIVEN 


A FABLE FOR TEACHERS 


Laurence L. Belanger, Vice-Principal in Charge of Student Personnel, 
Lindsay Senior High School, Tulare County 


Mh didn’t mind being called 
into the office during class time. In 
fact he was rather appreciative of the 
alibi so thoughtfully provided for him. 
Besides, he spent so much of his time 
in the office filling out absence-cards, 
in order to be readmitted to class fol- 
lowing his absences, that he felt quite 
at ease among the green files and 
letter trays. 

So, as he strode briskly into the 
counselor's office, proudly displaying 
the pink office summons-slip as though 
it were a family heirloom — indeed, 
his brothers had collected them, too, 
so the story goes — he grinned confi- 
dently and accepted the proffered 
chair. 

Sitting back comfortably, and pleas- 
antly fixing his gaze upon the coun- 
selor, he observed the amenities, “You 
wanted to see me, sir?” 

“Yes, Mike, I hope you don’t mind 
being called out of class, but I wanted 
to see you for a minute this morning.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. We never do 
much in that class anyway.” 

“Oh?” 

“Yeah . . . she never calls on any- 
body but the ‘A’ students anyway.” 

“Just the ‘A’ students?” 

“Well . . . them that are waving 
their hands all the time.” 


“I take it you don’t wave yours very 
often?” 


What’s The Use? 


“Naw ... what’s the use?” 
“You mean...” 
“Well . . . it’s like this. I studied 


my lesson the other night. I even 

wrote down the answers to the study 

questions ‘n’ learned ‘em by heart. 

The next day I raised my hand on 

every question. But I'll betcha she 

never even knew I was in class.” 
“Hmm!” 


“Yeah . . . then yesterday she was 
telling us that next week we were 


gonna start readin’ “bout the Tale of 
Two Cities. I put my hand up and 
said I thought I saw a movie about 
that a few years ago. She looked at 
me for a second, then went right on 
talking. I little later she was tellin’ us 
about how people in them days was 
carried to the place where they had 
their heads cut off in wagons. Guess 
I musta been thinkin’ out loud ‘cause 
I heard myself say ‘gosh! It wasn’t 
safe to ride around in them days 


either! Miss Smith glared at me 
again . . . some of the class started to 
laugh . . . until she said, ‘Mike! I 


don’t want to hear another word out 
of you the rest of this period!’ Well 
. so I guess they won’t miss me 
while I'm gone now. Miss Smith's 
probably glad I’m not there.” 


Not Interesting!! 


“How do you feel about it?” 

“Well .:.ah...I guess I’m not 
interesting in that subject . . . Seems 
like I'm just not interesting in school 
this year...” 

‘Are you still working after school?” 

“Yeah, down at the garage. I’m 
interesting in takin’ motors apart ‘n’ 
puttin’ "em together again.” 

“You used to work at the grocery, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yeah, but I wasn’t interesting any 
more in carryin’ packages for people 
to their cars. Cars is more in my 
line.” 

“Let’s see . . . you’re in Metal Shop 
period five, aren’t you. . . d‘you find 
any use at the garage for what you're 
learning in shop?” 

“Oh, sure . . . use it a lot.” 


“But you don’t have much use for 
the English?” 


ce ee 
“Wonder why...” 
“I dunno . . . guess I’m just not 


interesting in that subject . . . what 
was it you wanted to see me about?” 
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“Whe. .~ Gi... aa. ae 
.. that is... oh yes... will you 


ask your boss if he'll be able to get 
that fender of mine straightened some 
day this week?” 

“Sure. Be glad to. I'll let you know 
in the morning.” 

“That'll be fine. Thank you very 
much. Let me have that pink slip and 
I'll initial it so Miss Smith will know 
where you've been.” 


Be Mike, I was afraid for a min- 
ute that I couldn’t think of a good 
reason for wanting to see you. I 
couldn’t tell you that Miss Smith had 
told me she.was going to fail you this 
quarter. I'd planned to give you a 
pretty thorough roasting for not doing 
your assignments, but... hmm... I 
wonder what period Miss Smith has 
COT. «. 


But no .. . that wouldn’t do, either. 


D’you suppose she'd get the point 
if I emphasized the fact that Mike had 
said he wasn’t interesting in her class? 


Or would she merely murmur 
that Mike never could learn about 
participles? 

What do you think? 


* * 


Intereultural Edueation 


UO xwwersiry of Southern California 
and Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural 
Education (formerly West Coast Office 
of Bureau for Intercultural Education) 
announce a jointly-sponsored summer work- 
shop on intercultural education from June 
24 to August 2, 1946, on the University 
campus. 


Members of the staff include: Dr. Stewart G. 
Cole, director of the Pacific Coast Council and 
of the Workshop; Dr. Tanner G. Duckrey, dis- 
tinguished Negro leader and assistant to the 
Board of Superintendents of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools; and Professor Jane Hood, 
instructor coordinator in Teacher-Training, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Besides, a num- 
ber of resource leaders will be available repre- 
senting special interest in anthropology, group 
work, psychology, minority-group leadership, 
teacher education, and school curriculum. 


A number of fellowships and scholarships 
are available. Application should be made 
to Mrs. Hood, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
7, not later than May 15 in order to secure 
living quarters. Openings for membership 
in the workshop are limited in number. 
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THANKS TO THE PTA 


Jess Rathbun, Vice-Principal, Portola Junior High School, San Francisco; 
Richard I. Abraham, Principal 


Far the first time in several years 
of stamp and bond sales, we can pause 
and look back over the rough road we 
have just traveled. The numerous war 
loans, V-E Day, V-J Day, and finally 
the big Victory Loan are mile-stones 
along the way, and between these are 
the routine stamp and bond days 
which literally became a living part of 
the school curriculum. 


Yes, we can pause now for a moment 
at least for a hasty glance backward. 
One hasty glance and we must look 
ahead again, for this task must con- 
tinue. Valuable gains have been made 
which never must be lost. 


As we glance back, how can we 
help but wonder how it all happened? 
The war came and critical needs, clearly 
defined, appeared out of the turmoil. 
One was the need for immediate 
financial support of the war effort. 
This need was real and apparent to 
the most casual observer. Another 
was the need for some method of 
participation by school-age youth. 
This need was not so apparent to 
many, but nevertheless it was a criti- 
cal need, and one which had to be 
met. The schools and the government 
made a simple and positive approach, 
designed to meet both these needs: 
namely, the sale of war stamps and 
bonds as a school function. 


Already Overburdened 


The impact of this added responsi- 
bility was felt by every school in the 
nation. The task was another demand 
on an already overburdened school 
personnel. There was no teacher-time 
for this added task. A short period 
per day could not be assigned for this 
work, because on “stamp and bond 
day” it took a long period of uninter- 
rupted time to collect, count and bank 
the money, purchase stamps, divide 
and distribute them. There just wasn’t 
any answer! 


Then came the PTA to the rescue. 


The aid of the PTA always has been 
appreciated, but probably never before 
as it was during the sale of stamps 


and bonds. 


Portola Junior High School is merely one 
example of the schools taking advantage of 
the aid that the PTA had to offer during 
this critical period. 


A look at the procedure for handling this 
program will give some insight into the task 
taken over by the PTA. Portola has over 
30 classes, and each class becomes a pur- 
chasing group. Classes made purchases 
through stamp monitors, who collected the 
money and turned it over to the PTA 
Committee. This necessitated the accounting 
for 30 separate funds. 


As one would suspect, the money (rep- 
resenting several hundreds of dollars every 
stamp day) was mostly in pennies, nickels, 
dimes, and quarters. Counting, wrapping, 
and banking this money was in itself a huge 


task. 


Stamp Days 


Then there were stamps to purchase, 
divide, and distribute. Four PTA members 
spent a half-day every stamp day for months 
handling the sale of stamps. Then came the 
war loan drives. The money came by the 
thousands instead of by the hundreds of 
dollars. Thanks to the PTA the school 
maintained the program without sacrificing 
other important activities. 


Portola Junior High School is continuing 
the sales of stamps and bonds, perhaps as a 
permanent activity. The emphasis has shifted 
from the emergency program to a savings 
program. The school has always maintained 
a thrift program which involved a banking 
procedure well-known to school people. The 
sale of stamps and bonds as a saving pro- 
gram offers an opportunity to continue 
desirable practices built up over a period of 
time. To interrupt the present program by 
attempting to exchange it for the former 
banking system would be to lose many gains 
of the last few years. 


Thanks to the PTA Portola Junior High 
School is entering this new phase of thrift 
education without interruption and without 
assigning additional duties to the present 
school personnel. The PTA Committee is 
going to continue as sponsors of stamp and 
bond sales as a peace-time thrift program 
for the girls and boys. 
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T HE PTA has shared a valuable experi. 
ence with the school during these critical 
years. Planning and sharing of this nature 
result in closer working relationships which 
carry over into other fields and other rely 
tionships. A deeper understanding and 4 
deeper appreciation of common problems 
remain as lasting benefits from these experi. 
ences. Then, too, there is a feeling of 
security in the fact that “together we are 
strong.” Fortunate indeed is the school with 
an active, alert, and willing PTA. 


* * # 


Soil 


Ruth Pointer Essig, Teacher, Fifth Street 
School, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County 


© anv. sand, a village of sand, 
Poor soil, poor folks, poor land. 
Children plenty, rich in children, 
Hungering in body and soul. 

Each morning they are there, 

Eager, expectant, twenty-nine of them, 
Like little birds, looking for crumbs. 


“Feed my sheep,” said the Master. 

“But how, Lord, 

Poor people, poor tools, poor soil?” 

“Be thou the soil, Child, 

Good black earth, enriched with balance and 
insight of your own. 

With patience, courage and understanding 
nourish their souls; 

Send their roots down deep in search of 
truth. 

Expose them to the sunlight of the best 
minds of all ages, 

Driving out the darkness of ignorance and 
vice. 

Cast out the weeds of superstition and 
prejudice 

With reason, suspended judgment and facts. 

They shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make them free,— 

A good land, free people, good soil.” 


* * 


Our Big World 


Silver Burdett Company has published 
a new volume entitled Our Big World, by 
Harlan H. Barrows, department of geogra’ 
phy, University of Chicago; Edith Putnam 
Parker, department of geography, Univer: 
sity of Chicago; and Clarence Woodrow 
Sorensen, traveler and geography lecturer. 

The book has a description of the many indus- 
tries and sections of the world and is beauti- 
fully illustrated. 
gecgraphy, but the material is of such a nature 


It is essentially an elementary 


that it will interest practically any of the 
children in the public schools. Price, $1.44. 
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THE REPORT CARD 


LET’S STUDY THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL REPORT CARD 


Ronald E. Notley, Principal, Oakdale School, Chico City School District 


Urn surveying types of report- 
cards used throughout the various 
major school-systems in California, it 
was found that no apparent attempt 
at standardization had been made. 

No doubt, in each case, it is felt 
that the type of card used meets the 
needs of that particular school. 

In general, however, three different 
types seem more prevalent. First there 
was the card listing ‘the subject-matter 
taught and the grading by A, B, C, 
and D. 

The second type had the same 
subject-matter listing and used the 
terms Satisfactory, and Unsatisfactory 
in grading the pupils work. 

The third type listed the subjects 
and also the skills involved in each 
learning area. The terms Satisfactory 
and Unsatisfactory were used gen- 
erally with this card. 

All cards studied did list citizenship 
traits for the teacher to rate. How- 
ever, these traits varied considerably. 


The Oakdale Plan 


A report-card plan has been devel- 
oped through the cooperation of the 
Oakdale staff at our school which we 
feel will better inform the parent of 
the child’s progress as evaluated by 
the teacher in terms prescribed by the 
philosophy of the school. 

Teacher-pupil reporting or evaluat- 
ing should take place daily, weekly 
and monthly. The formalized report 
sent to the parent should contain 
information pertaining to the child’s 
status in the classroom — information 
of which the child should have long 
been fully aware, and of which he 
should have had a complete under- 
standing. 

THis Progress Report is based on 
the philosophy that rating of pupils 
should be made on the progress of the 
individual rather than arbitrary stand- 
ards. We feel that children will benefit 
most when grouped heterogeneously 
in a classroom. 


Among the chief factors to consider 
in promotion are: the chronological 
age, physical and social maturity. 

The Oakdale Plan is comprised of three 
report systems, the Pupil Growth Report to 
the Parent, the Parents Report to the 
Teacher, and the personal Conference be- 
tween Parent and Teacher. 


Pupil Growth Report 


Citizenship traits on this card not shown 
above include: Is neat and clean, works well 
with others, is courteous and kind towards 
cthers, completes work he begins, makes 
wise use of time and materials, cooperates 
with school safety rules. 
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Each general-learning-area in which the 
child participates is rated to the classroom 
group in which the child ranks (fast, middle, 
slower groups, or 1, 2, 3). 

It was felt that the parents were entitled 
to know, and should know in some measure 
how their child rated with other children of 
his own age and grade. 


It is in this treatment that we feel our 
card is somewhat unique. Another factor 
to note is that the skill-ratings are written 
and the symbol is not used. 


It was felt that the written words Satis- 
factory, Needs Improvement, or Outstand- 
ing Effort, carried greater significance to 
the parent than use of the letters, S., N. 
or O. 

The Parent’s Report to the Teacher has 
12 items to be rated. This card is meant to 
give the parents a feeling of participation in 
school activity and also act as a stimulus for 
improved child behavior at home. A similar 
type is now used in San Diego and Santa 
Barbara City Schools. 


(Portion of Card) 


Intermediate Grades 


Oakdale Plan 


Pupil Growth Report 


This school uses three methods of pupil reporting: 


1. Pupil growth to parent. 
2. Parent's report to the teacher. 


3. Conference between parent and teacher. 
This progress report is to present an evaluation of your child's progress in school 


and of his needs. 


Growth is determined in terms of individual abilities and not in comparison with 


other pupils. 


The pupil is rated as showing Outstanding Effort, Satisfactory Progress or Needs 


Improvement. 


For effective learning, instructors usually group within their own classroom in 
each learning area —the rapid group, the middle group, and the slower group. 
The groups are shown on this report as 1. (rapid), 2. (middle), and 3. (slower). 


Name of Pupil 











Reading Growth 2. 
~ Reads with understanding. Satisfactory 
Reads with reasonable speed. 7 Satisfactory Example 





Works out new words. 





Reads well orally. 


Satisfactory 





~ Reads voluntarily during free time. 
Spelling Growth 
Spells words of weekly list correctly. 


Spells words correctly in written work. 


Needs improvement markings 


Outstanding effort 





Social Studies Growth 
Your child is now studying — 
Is increasing his understanding in: 


1. The value of history. 





The effect of geography on human relationships. 








za 
3. Cause and effect of science. 
4. Healthful living in practice. 








Parent’s Report to Teacher. Oakdale Plan 


To the parent or guardian: 


Home and school share the responsibility of developing children. You have just 


received a report from us indicating your child’s growth in school as well as we 
have been able to judge it. 


A report of your observations at home will be most helpful to us in our guidance 
of your child. 


Will you please comment on any or all of the items in the form below, sign the 
report and return it to us at school? 


You are also cordially invited to visit your school and talk with the teacher and 
principal. We welcome your help and cooperation. 


(Check x) 
Yes No 


Remarks 
Is your child happy at school? 


Does he seem interested in his school activities? 
Is he willing to share with others? 
Does he take pride in his health and appearance? 
Does he play fairly with his friends? 
Does he practice safety at home? 
Does he take care of his own things? 
Does he come home from school promptly? 
Does he get ready for school without being 
told repeatedly? 
What are his outside interests and activities? 


Conference. Oakdale Plan 


To the parent or guardian: 


Pupil growth is a continuous process, and the school seeks to provide opportuni- 
ties for each child to grow in the most desirable manner. All will not grow at the 
same rate nor in the same way. If each child is doing his best, he should receive 
credit accordingly, and be given every reasonable encouragement. 

So that the school and home may work in close coordination to intelligently guide 
the child, each teacher is setting aside a scheduled time to meet parents. 


Would it be possible for you to visit with me on 


day month date 
We icaaccccacatcicemsiaieid to discuss the school welfare of your child? 


Sincerely yours, 


To the teacher: 


I (shall ) be able to meet with you on the scheduled date. 
(shall not) 


Yours truly, 


Signature of Parent 


Note: If unable to attend the conference with the teacher at the time mentioned, 
please state tentative dates when a meeting would be possible. 
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If it is so desired, the individual confer. 
ence may be used only in those cases where 
difficulty arises. The conferences could be 
scheduled throughout the school year, 


It is felt that pupil difficulties ip the 
classroom are largely of a social Nature; 
therefore, the home in many instances can 
be of much assistance to the school, 


A conference check-sheet of 45 items was 
prepared to assist the teacher in analyzing 
the child. Three or four items could be 
checked for noteworthy character and three 
or four items that need improvement. 


The conferences were planned for approx. 
imately 20 to 30 minutes each, so it js 
important that each conference be definitely 
planned. 


How You May Help 


This report-card has been proposed for the 
intermediate grades in Chico City Schools, 
No definite action has been taken nor will 
be: until late spring. It is the schools’ desire 
that its merits be carefully studied and con 
structive criticisms or rejections and altera- 
tions be made. Not only teachers should 
study it but also the parent groups in the 
system. 


The Oakdale school study group set aside 
two evenings to discuss this card. The plan 
was carefully explained. Its merits were 
discussed in comparison with the rather 
conservative, traditional card now in use. 
After the informal discussion a question 
naire was distributed for unsigned parent 
reaction. The questionnaire included the 
following questions? 


1. Do you feel it is helpful to parents for 
children to be rated on health habits? 


2. Are you willing to study, check and sign 
the Parents Report to the Teacher? 


38. Would you like the school to schedule a 
conference between parent and teacher each 
year? 


4, Do you think the prgposed report card too 
long? 


5. Are the citizenship traits listed those which 
you feel will assist you in the guidance of your 
child? 


6. Is there much advantage in listing os 
skills under each subject or learning area? 


7, Do you feel that when slightly modified 
the proposed card will be superior to the card 
now in use? 


The results tabulated from the question’ 
naire were practically unanimous in favor of 
the Oakdale Plan. About 8% of the parents 
felt that the conference should be nectssary 
only when difficulty had arisen. 47% of 
those parents attending the study-group 
checked item 1 on the questionnaire as No. 
They apparently felt that checking health 
habits should be left to the home or that 
there was little carry-over from school to 

(Please Turn To Page 45) 
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PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


Esther B. Jarrett, Radio Chairman, Banning Elementary School, Riverside County 


Chas. M. Clark, Principal and District Superintendent 


Ae you planning to sponsor a 
carnival, an operetta, a pet show and 
exhibit, or some other money-making 
program? If you are teaching in a 
small town or community you are, 
perhaps, thinking along those lines. 

Three years ago the faculty of 
Banning Elementary School decided to 
have a Carnival. It was hoped that 
the children and parents would be as 
enthusiastic over the idea as was the 
faculty. 

The purpose of the event, of course, 
was to raise money for the purchase 
of some kind of school equipment for 
which the school budget did not pro- 
vide funds. It was a grand success, 
from the peanut and popcorn stand 
to the crowning of the Carnival 
queen! 

When the confetti had blown away 
and the money counted, the profit for 
an evening’s fun was almost $500. 
Then came the discussion on how best 
to use that money. The purchase of 
a combination public-address system 
and radio received the majority of 
votes. 

During the first year the new p.a. 
system was used only for special 
announcements, network broadcasts, 
and programs given mostly by teachers 
and students in the upper grades. 


Actual Experience 


Later, a teacher was employed who 
had had some actual radio experience, 
and she endeavored to sell the use of 
the radio to other faculty members. 
A little was accomplished along the 
line of actual use of the public-address 
system. However, it was not used 
nearly enough for such an expensive 
and educational piece of equipment. 


A few children tried out and the 
best were selected to aid in the broad- 
cast of a serial which continued for a 
month. But, mostly the teachers were 
afraid of the entire set-up. Some 
feared it as a “listening post.” Others 


professed a fear of “mike fright.” The 
children had more confidence in their 
abilities than most of the teachers 


Now that has all been changed. 
Shortly after the 1945-46 school term 
had gotten under way, the radio 
chairman planned a broadcasting 
schedule for the entire school year. 
Each teacher was assigned a certain 
Thursday of the week and, so far, 
every program has been presented as 


scheduled. 


An Excellent Machine 


Last fall a combination victrola-and- 
loud-speaker was purchased. This 
machine came equipped with a micro- 
phone and has afforded excellent 
opportunities for classroom rehearsal. 
The radio program has usually grown 
out of a center of interest in the class- 
room. Each teacher is encouraged to 
use the portable machine the week 
prior to her broadcast. By doing so, 
the pupils on the program get the 
feel of the microphone, while the 
others in the room can make the 
necessary constructive criticisms and 
evaluations. 


What a grand time we have had! 
Many children have experienced the 
thrill of speaking or singing over a 
microphone for the first time. Par- 
ents have made special trips to school 
for the purpose of hearing these 
children. Now, teachers are more able 
to evaluate a program as it is being 
presented. She profits by the mistakes 
of others. 

Each room looks forward to the 
radio program on Thursday at 1:15. 
The kind of program is left entirely 
with the individual teacher and her 
pupils. 


QO. course, at present the broad- 
casts are going through the experi- 


mental stage. However, next year 


there should be some excellent pro- 
grams of various kinds and subjects 
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presented. The public address system 
is becoming more and more popular 
throughout the entire school. We feel 
that the money has been wisely spent. 


* * * 


A Letter 


Suitable For Use in Each 
CTA Section 


Bay Section Council Representatives, 
and Bay Section State Council Members: 


Dear Friends: 


Berra Educational News publishes 
News Notes of common interest to the 
members of California Teachers Association. 


I am taking this opportunity to ask you 
to send any notes you have to The Editor, 
660 Market Street, Room 415, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California. 


Please send brief items which you think 
would be of interest. If these can reach the 
San Francisco office before the 8th of the 
month, they can be included in the next 
succeeding issue. 


Will you please help us in this important 
matter? 
Cordially yours, 


Earl G. Gridley 


Bay Secretary. 
Berkeley 


Sherwood Dodge Shankland 


Ar the recent Twentieth Annual Pro- 
gram, Associated Exhibitors, National Edu- 
cation Association, held March 13, Grand 
Ballroom, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, in con- 
nection with the regional meeting of Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
Sherwood Dodge Shankland, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association, was the recipient 
of the American Education Award for 
1946. 


An illuminated manuscript presented to him 
on the occasion by John J. Krill, President of 
the Exhibitors, began: 


“To Sherwood Dodge Shankland, In affection- 
ate recognition of a half century as counselor 
and friend of School Administrators, Is Pre- 
sented The American Education Award.” 


For a quarter century he had been Exec 
utive Secretary of their organization for the 
public school administrators of the United 
States. 
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Our Schools Are a Seandal 


—_— for April 5 contained an excellent article on Federal Atd to 
Public Education. 


All school people who are interested in this very important subject should 
read what Kyle Crichton, associate editor of Collier’s, has to say about educa- 
tion in his article entitled Our Schools Are a Scandal.— Roy W. Cloud. 


Schools are no longer “America’s sweetheart.” They run a poor third, com- 
ing in after roads and public health, when a State divides up its money for 
expenditure for various public purposes, Kyle Crichton, associate editor of 
Collier’s, declares in a signed article in the national weekly. 


Crichton points out that opponents of Federal aid to the schools are wrong 
in charging the proposal “is revolutionary.” The Federal government is said 
to have given land grants to schools which, in acreage, are equivalent to 2!/2 
times the area of England; and it has also made outright grants of money to 
Land Grant colleges and vocational schools. 


In response to big business opposition on the ground that Federal taxes 
would be increased, Crichton refers to a recent booklet issued by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, which “showed that good business was not possible 
in areas where illiteracy flourished. In these areas, no books and radios were 
sold, and very little of anything else.” 


Ti article points out that the economically poor States, particularly the Southern 
States, have the largest per capita number of children, so that the educational appropria- 
tions are the smallest per capita where they should be the largest. 





SAVE CHILDRENS EYES 


BETTER SIGHT WITH BETTER LIGHTING 


T ODAY’S children are tomorrow's 
men and women — and on them rests 
the full responsibility for tomorrow's 
world and any progress attained by it. 
And on each mother and father and 
teacher rests the full responsibility for 
seeing to it that they are well-prepared 
to meet their obligations ahead. 

We make every effort to feed them 
well. We clothe them well. We edu- 
cate them as best we can in the best 
schools in the world. We should 
make every effort to conserve and 
protect one of their most precious 
possessions — their eyesight. 

This is the opinion expressed by 
Clark Baker, lighting expert and mem- 
ber of the Sight Conservation Council 
of Northern California, an organiza- 
tion which works closely with the 


school planning officials of the State 
Department of Education. 

Great progress in the manufacture 
of bulbs and light fixtures has been 
made in the past decade, but so far 
little progress has been made in our 
intelligent use of them. 


When it comes to buying lighting 
fixtures and lamps, most of us have 
bought them only on the basis of how 
they would look in the home, office 
or classroom. Or we simply replace 
smaller bulbs with larger bulbs in any 
room that seems too dark, under the 
mistaken impression that it is a cure- 
all for faulty lighting. And faulty 
lighting is very often a cause for 
fatigue through eyestrain. 


Gradually we are coming to realize that 
different eye-tasks need different amounts 
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of light Reading over a long period of time 
requires more light than just casual reading, 
When a boy works on a model airplane fy 
needs more light than when his parents arp 
at a bridge game. A teacher needs as much 
light when filing away papers as when Writ. 
ing or correcting exercises. 


Eyes are complicated mechanisms. Ther 
are over 40 million telephones in use in the 
world today, but in the human eye ther 
are approximately 130 million tiny ner 
connections — over 3 times as many as there 
are telephones in the world. 


Flashing Steps 


Yet, complex as it is, the eye does a 
marvelous job. When reading, the eyes 
don’t move steadily along each line of type 
on a page. They jump or walk, so fast that 
it isn’t noticeable. They take flashing steps 
along each line, reading groups of words at 
each step. 


If one were to read all day long, the 
eyes would be taking the grand total of 
100,000 eye-steps in a day. If you took a 
step every time your eyes did, you would, 
at the end of a day, have walked 50 miles, 
Small wonder our eyes tire sometimes. Small 
wonder they become strained. 


WY nen we don’t have light suited to 
the work we are doing we are making a 
hard job of seeing. The science of seeing, 
which is exploring all phases of the relation- 
ship between lighting and vision, has devel 
oped valuable answers to these questions. 


These answers are available in written 
form through the Sight Conservation Coun- 
cil of Northern California or through Clark 
Baker, at 1355 Market Street, San Francisco. 


* * 


National Parent-Teacher 


Nationa Parent-Teacher, published 
by National Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers, is one of 100 magazines recommended 
for high school libraries by Laura K. Martin, 
chairman of evaluation committee of Ameri 
can Association of School Librarians. The 
100 magazines were chosen from among the 
5,982 published in the United States. 


“The National Parent-Teacher,” Miss 
Martin said, “is an authoritative source of 
information, not only on the activities of 
the influential organization it represents, but 
about parents’ problems, such as the reading, 
health, and social life of their families.” 
Teachers, she declares, can make “excellent 
use of the reading lists and study programs 
in classes on child care.” 
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ADVERTISING AT SCHOOL 


ADVERTISING COURSES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


Charles W. Collier, San Francisco; Managing Director, Pacific Advertising Association 


U; to very recent days, the subject 
of advertising as a course-of-study 
was considered as belonging to univer- 
sities and colleges. Especially was this 
the case where they had courses in 
journalism and where the study of 
advertising would be taken only by 
those who intended to enter that field. 


In recent years, with the increasing 
interest in study of consumer-educa- 
tion and especially by National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
it has become apparent that a factor in 
our life such as advertising, influenc- 
ing, as it does, our purchases of 
practically everything we buy, should 
be better understood by all, regardless 
of what field of activity one is in or 
plans to enter. 


Advertising is one of those subjects 
of which there has been little real 
understanding by the masses. They 
know, of course, that advertising is all 
about them, but few persons really 
know or understand advertising. Nor 
do they realize the care most adver- 
tisers take to have their. advertising 
messages provide reliable business 
news. Advertising is really mass com- 
munication of ideas between buyer 
and seller. 


Expose’ Books 


Certain exposé books for a while 
gave the impression that most adver- 
tising was not good. The truth is that 
most advertising is sincere and honest 
and founded on the principle that the 
public is entitled to the facts about 
the product and that any distortion 
will benefit neither seller nor buyer. 


Quite recently the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
issued a new book entitled Learning 
to Use Advertising, which is now 
available to the schools of California. 
A number of schools have already 


made this a part of the current 
curriculum. 


One school in particular which has 


adopted this text as a course of study 
is the Stockton Unified School District. 
According to David L. Greene, princi- 
pal of the Adult Education Division, 
the advertising course has enrolled 
approximately 75 persons, with 24 
indicating they would like to earn 
credit toward school or college. The 
textbook is amplified by a series of 
lectures by members of the Stockton 
Advertising Club who are engaged in 
the different phases of the business of 
advertising. This gives the course a 
practical angle and contact with actual 
methods in the field today, as well as 
with some of the people actually 
engaged in it. 


Excellent Insight 


If one is planning to enter the field 
of advertising, such a course as this 
provides an excellent insight into some 
of the employment opportunities that 
lie in this vast and complex field. 
Advertising includes not only the 
newspaper and magazine business, the 
retail store business, but also radio 
advertising, outdoor advertising, car- 
card advertising, direct mail advertis- 
ing and advertising as applied to 
practically every kind of business. 

To those with no intention of enter- 
ing the field, it trains the future 
homemaker or buyer to a better appre- 
ciation of how to use advertising and 
its messages to do a better job of 
buying, either for home or business 
life. 

When we consider that America has 
developed its production facilities to 
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such a great extent as was demon- 
strated by the war, it makes us realize 
that the selling field (of which adver- 
tising is a part) has a big job to keep 
up with our production facilities if we 
are to maintain anything near that full 
employment level which is so impor- 
tant in our economy. 


In California alone, the amount 
spent on advertising by all of our 
merchants and manufacturers has 
reached large proportions. And 
understanding by all consumers would 
do much to make us better sellers and 


better buyers in our own respective 
walks of life. 


Those of us in the field of advertis- 
ing realize how important it is to 
cooperate fully with those in the 
educational system engaged in the 
great task of interpreting our economy 
to the thousands of young men and 
women who attend our schools. We 
stand ready to give any aid that we 
can, individually and collectively. 


* * 


Great Teaching 


Scott Thompson, President, Compton 
College 


Great teaching lives and breathes the 
open sky 
Replete and rich with living flesh and blood, 
With wisdom made incarnate ere it die 
And stirred by deep emotions at their flood; 
Its power stems from those whose hearts are 
true 
In that abundance their own souls may yield, 
Descending on ebullient youth like dew 
Or golden sunshine kissing vale and field; 
The young are earth's great legacy, renewed 
Each fateful age in heaven’s generous plan, 
Where mind and heart may sometimes be 
imbued 
To light the spark that makes a man a man; 
Like virgin soil where unknown riches sleep 
God gives us youth to shepherd as His sheep. 





Advertising Courses in the Public Schools of California 
March, 1945 


Type of School 
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Number of Courses 


in Advertising Enrollments 
senilactais 6 119 
en 1 65 





COUNSELING VETERANS 


Verl A. Teeter, Los Angeles; Vocational Adviser, U. S. Veterans Administration 


i cshinensates of veterans being 
discharged daily are very eager to 
return to civilian life. They desire to 
become useful and productive citizens 
once again. 

Transition from military to civilian 
life is not an easy task. It involves 
many problems, such as selecting a 
school, finding a job, rebuilding family 
relationships, developing new social 
bonds and the making of other per- 
sonal adjustments. 

This adjustment process during the 
demobilization period not only chal- 
lenges the resources of our social 
structure, but it challenges especially 
the resources of our professional 
services. 

The following interviewing tech- 
niques should prove helpful to those 
responsible for counseling veterans. 

Each interview should be conducted 
according to a plan, but the adviser or 
counselor should be able or wise 
enough to change his procedure and 
adapt his technique to meet the chang- 
ing attitudes, facts and circumstances 
presented by the veterans. 


Important Steps in Interviewing 


1. Make the veteran feel at ease. 
(Establish rapport) 


Begin the interview in an interesting and 
friendly manner. Be at ease yourself. Be 
natural and sincere. Establish the right sort 
of relationship and make it lasting. Afford 
as much privacy as practicable. 


2. Inspire the veteran’s confidence. 


Gain confidence by meriting it. Show a 
sincere interest in the veteran. Recognize 
and respect his values, goals, and purposes. 
Avoid making a protracted or unnecessary 
discussion of his disability. Avoid expres- 
sions of sympathy. 


3. Use a variety of approaches. 


Each interview is an experiment in human 
relationship. Veterans approach an adviser 
with varying degrees of receptivity. Some 


are eager for help; some resent it. Some 


Some are timid; some are indifferent. Ap- 
proach the disabled veteran the same as any 


other individual. 


Open the conversation 
with any subject that seems appropriate to 
the occasion. An unwise approach is diffi- 
cult to overcome. 


4. Make the interview meet the needs 
of the veteran. 


Encourage the veteran to express himself 
frankly and freely concerning his personal 
interests and ambitions. Direct the discus- 
sion in such a manner that it will motivate 
a discussion of the veteran’s background 
and experience. 
and self-appraisal. 


Stimulate self-examination 


Observe carefully the veteran’s manner- 


isms, attitudes and interests. Listen and 
observe. Be on the lookout for casual 
remarks. Give the veteran an opportunity 


to talk and release his emotions. 

Discuss the veteran's limitations so that 
he will not make plans that will lead to 
inevitable failure. 

It is a mistaken kindness to let the veteran 
believe he can reach a goal when the weight 
of evidence is against him. 


5. Keep control of the interview. 


Focus attention on the purposes of the 
interview. Do not monopolize the conversa- 
tion. Avoid letting the veteran ramble too 
far afield and into unimportant topics. 


Avoid arguments and display of authority. 
Avoid pressure or coercion. Do not dictate 
or ride your own hobbies. The present 
trend in counseling is away from the direct 
and authoritative approach; it is toward a 
more democratic relationship. 


6. Close the interview tactfully. 


Termination of the interview should be 
definite. It should never be left up in the 
air, without a definite understanding as to 
the next step in the course of action. Action 
is more desirable than indecision. All prob- 
lems cannot be settled in a single interview. 


The success of an interview certainly does 
not depend upon its length; neither does it 
depend upon the number of interviews. 

Interpretation, no matter how accu- 
rate, has value only to the extent that 
it is accepted and assimilated by the 


are in a cooperative mood; others are not. Veteran. 
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Veterans react favorably to the 
adviser who: 
1. Is understanding, patient and friendly 


2. Can help them recognize and define 
their problems. 

3. Can give constructive suggestions, 
4. Shows a sincere interest in their wel- 
fare. 

5. Presents all angles of the situation and 
leaves the decision to the veteran. 


* * 


Sacramento City Schools 
Establish a Radio Station 


Tic Sacramento City Unified 
School District has received’ word from 
the Federal Communications Commis. 
sion that its application to build an 
FM Radio Broadcasting Station had 
been granted. 

This is the first application for an 
FM Station that has been granted to 


any school system by the FCC since 
the war started. 

J. R. Overturf, superintendent of Sacra- 
mento City Schools, with the approval of 
the Sacramento Board of Education, jis 
planning to erect the new FM Broadcasting 
Station on the campus of the Sacramento 
College, where some actual work has been 
completed in anticipation of the approval 
of the application by the FCC. 

The new station will broadcast with a 
power of 375 watts. The work of installa 
tion will begin as soon as materials and 
equipment are available. 

The purpose of the new station will be 
to make widespread use of the fine network 
programs, tailored to the curricula of the 
schools, as well as providing the community 
with information regarding the public 
schools. In addition, the educational inter: 
ests of the community will be served by 
providing an adult listening program that 
will be of wide community interest. 


MY SUGGESTION 
Editor, 
Sierra Educational News, 
660 Market Street, Room 415, 


San Francisco 4, California. 
Dear Sir: 


Here is my suggestion for the 
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(Use additional sheets as 
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Time is a decisive element 
in manufacturing and 





NOW is the Time to Order 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Holden Book Repairing Materials 


Holden School Portfolios, Size 9!/> x 12!/5 or I1!/px 15!/ 
Holden Report Card Envelopes — any size 


Prolong the usefulness of the books 


Promote better health conditions 


Improve the appearance of textbooks 


Repair inside Damage to books as soon as injuries occur 


Safeguard manuscripts, papers, music, report cards, etc. 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





The Report Card 
(Continued from Page 40) 


home. This should certainly make a chal- 
lenge for the practical health program. 


T was thought that through pub- 
lication many schools which have 
report-card committees could contrib- 
ute their findings and suggestions to 
our plan or make use of our material 


for their own work. Complete copies 
of the card may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Oakdale School Chico. 


* * 


Agnes Wolcott 


Acnes Wolcott, principal of Dewey 
Continuation High School of Long Beach, 
retires in June after a long and useful career 
in California schools. 





(Upper Portion of Page) 


Citizenship Report Used at Individual Oakdale Conferences 





A is aa ae Is cheerful. 
Bisset mate Is industrious. 


‘aipidaackailt Uses originality. 


simincibill Shows independent thinking. 
satieitiajeliite Is a generous winner and good loser. 


iret Is dependable. 


sélntihiaiaial Controls temper. 

shisialindinania Is honest and truthful. 

shied Accepts responsibility. 

sisicahaceinibbiaas Listens attentively while others talk. 
scales Follows safety rules. 

Sinisa Uses good language. 


Miss Wolcott, graduate of Pomona Col- 
lege, received her Master's degree from 
University of California. She taught in the 
Santa Monica High School for 4 years as 
head of the mathematics department and 
then came to Long Beach as teacher of 
mathematics in Poly High, later becoming 
head of that department. 

During the year preceding the establishment 
of the compulsory school law in California, 
Miss Wolcott made a survey of employment 
conditions for minors in Long Beach and pre- 
pared a method of procedure and question- 
naires relative to the establishment of a part- 
time school. 

This survey was so well received by Will C. 
Wood, State Superintendent of Schools, and by 
E. R. Snyder, Commissioner of Vocational Edu- 
cation, that copies were made by the State of- 
fice to be distributed to the trainers of part- 
time teachers at various conferences — held 
throughout the State in preparation for the es- 
tablishment of part-time schools. 

When the compulsory school law became ef- 
fective in 1920, Miss Wolcott was chosen as 
principal of the Part-Time School in Long 
Beach. 

Since then she has guided the destiny of this 
school through many changes, 


From humble beginnings it has grown in size 
and scope until now it grants the high school 
diploma and serves adults as well as younger 
students and the working boy and girl. 


She was instrumental with others in organiz- 
ing the Continuation Education Association of 
Southern California. 
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WHAT MADE THEM TEACH? 


Elizabeth Raven, Teacher, Harding School, Santa Barbara 


I. is quite generally thought that 
the teacher is a person who has retired 
from the unbecoming struggles of 
ordinary life into an academic calm in 
which one can exist indefinitely with 
dignity. 

Reasons offered for this wholesale 
retreat range all the way from the 
depreciating cliche, “Those who can, 
do; those who can’t teach,” to such 
idealistic novels as Miss Bishop and 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips, but the assump- 
tion that teachers dwell in some mys- 
tically different atmosphere reappears 
consistently. 


I've been waiting 5 years for the 
mantle of dignity to settle down on 
my shoulders and have come to the 
reluctant conclusion that in the mod- 
ern school, it never will. 


And deep down is the heretical 
conviction that even in the Golden Age 
teaching was no bed of roses, but per- 
haps that’s just an incidental result of 
the way they make teachers now. 

Following a semester course in Edu- 
cational Methods, the class of prospec- 
tive teachers was broken up into teams 
of 4 cadets each. A supervisor was 
in charge of 4 teams—416 cadet 
teachers. Each team was assigned to 
a room and approximately 20 children. 


The Theory 


The theory was that the 4 cadets — 
2 in the morning and 2 in the after- 
noon — would be put into the room 
with the children and some other inci- 
dental materials and that a teaching 
situation would result. That was the 
theory, and upon that our kindly and 
confident supervisor acted. 

She took us to the door of our 
classroom, smiled, and departed. So 
at 8 o'clock on a February morning, 
armed with a paper containing the 
names of 16 children and a euphe- 
mistic expression of opinion on each 
by their last semester’s teachers, Carla 
and I stood in Room 17. 


At intervals up to 8:30, defiant and 
curious little persons brought lunches, note- 


books, or pencils into the room, silently 
daring us to chase them out. Yesterday we 
girls had been strangers, but today we 
reached toward each other with the whole 
imploring intimacy of two innocent travelers 
suddenly cast on a cannibal isle. 


A 8:30 the bell, a rush, and a roar 
pushed us into the first of 90 grueling days. 
After they were over you wanted to say, 
“days that shaped the world,” though 
actually they only partially shaped the for- 
tunes of just 4 uncertain young people. 
But what happens to you has a precious 
magnitude no distant catastrophe can equal. 


Hostility 


Bobby, John, Carl, Kate, George, Mary, 
Clem, Stanley, Leo, Helen, Carmen, Free- 
man, Laureen, and others who were lost 
along the way —separately and on paper 
they were possessed of varied talents and 
dispositions, but together — staring in con- 
cert toward two appalled girls — they were 
one bundle of hostility. What could arith- 
metic, spelling, music, and geography do 
against this? Not much, we soon found out. 


Before 11 o'clock I had rescued Carla 
from imprisonment in the closet, and she 
had done the same for me. Together we 
had rescued Clem from the windowsill 
when he threatened to jump two stories to 
the pavement. These peaks of activity were 
interspersed with periods of calm when the 
youngsters did nothing more active than 
poke each other with rulers, throw books, 
scatter torn paper, run up and down the 
aisles, and feed dozens of pencils into the 
sharpener. When Tom and Alma walked 
intrepidly into the arena at 11 o'clock, 
Carla and I withdrew so quickly that we 
omitted several of the social amenities. 


We must have spent a full 2-hour period 
simply lying on our backs in the park 
enjoying the weak winter sunshine. Re- 
moved from immediate danger, we relaxed 
again into the restrained relationship of 
civilized strangers. For a good while, in 
fact, neither of us said anything about the 
travesty we had just been through. 


Finally one broke delicately into the sub- 
ject with “Do you suppose that maybe our 
approach is wrong?” 


And after a decent interval the other 
responded, “I suppose so. Do you think a 
conference is indicated?” 


It seemed to be. Right at that moment 
neither of us could recall anything in Edu- 
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cational Methods which precisely fitteg the 
situation, but a conference was a generally 
accepted thing all around, so we arranged 
one with principal. 


Alternately and with much understate. 
ment we outlined the proceedings of oy 
morning before the calm, earnest presence 
of the principal. Then we sat back, trug. 
ingly expectant. The dignified woman 
began to unfold her ideas of procedure for 
our respectful attention. 


Later, on the front steps, Carla matched 
impressions with me in what we allowed 
ourselves the pedanic luxury of calling “ 
further attempt at elucidation.” We seemed 
to be agreed that what the principal had 
advised us to do was gradually to change 
the children’s attitude toward the closet. 
Now it was associated with intrigue and 
romantic cruelty in their minds. Through 
demonstrating its uses as a workshop, pro 
jection-room, and store-room we would 
associate it for them with constructive 
activities. Her advice was to begin such a 
program in about a month. In the mean 
me... 


In the meantime, what? Apparently that 
was up to us. A bell announced the end 
of school day, and we went up to interview 
Tom and Alma. They had had no trouble. 
The presence of a man in the room had 
been a quieting influence on the children. 
Neither Carla nor I knew whether to be 
angry with the other for not having been 
a man, or jealous of Alma for having had 
the good luck to be placed with Tom. One 
thing was certain. It was only the first 
day, but the mark of failure was already 
upon us. 


We dutifully submitted ourselves to the 
endurance contest for 3 more mornings, lay 
exhausted in the park for 3 more long 
lunch-periods, and cynically sat through 3 
more parallel curriculum classes while Tom 
and Alma made earnest contributions. 


Gangsters 


Then on Thursday Tom had to rescue 
Alma from the closet and disarm 3 minia 
ture gangsters, and the two of them together 
failed to convince a blond pianist that she 
must remain seated during an instruction 
period. 


By Friday even Tom and Alma had 
noticeably less faith in ““The Pan-American 
Highway” as a means of carrying the 6th 
grade through the spring term. Now we 
were once and for all comrades in defeat, 
but it was small comfort. 


Nobody wanted to go on, and everyone 
did. Everyone hesitated to be the first to 
quit, and everyone covered up his failure, 
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so each team of teachers thought only its 
own room was bedlam. If we threw off 
disgust of an evening, twice as much envel- 
oped us at the door of the school-building 
next morning. No matter how carefully 
you plotted a lesson-plan, it tangled at pres- 
entation with unimaginable petty maneuvers. 


The pupils were almost devilish in their 
ability to select the wrong time to sharpen 
a pencil or expose the loss of a book. Indi- 
vidual children grew bored with teacher- 
baiting for short intervals and worked 
persistently at some one task. Kate and 
Mary pushed stoically through the 7th grade 
speller. Freeman spent sullen hours making 
an Eskimo sled. George worked haughtily 
on in his arithmetic book. Carl drew guns 
with black crayon, guns with black pencil, 
guns with charcoal. 


Whatever they did, they did with an air 
that said, “We could do it better if you 
weren't here.” One day in the park Carla 
said, “I'm curling up inside like bacon in a 
frying pan.” 


Another morning I woke up and stared 
at the ceiling, saying, “It’s deliberate hard- 
ness. It’s wrong,” over and over again. 


In cold anger and hatred I went to the 
telephone and lied, “I'm sick. I won't be 
able to come today.” 


The days ground on by, and we devel- 
oped enough protective detachment to 
be able to laugh at the furious little flashes 
that came from time to time. Carla said 
she was sacrificing a kind of morality she 
hadn't known she had. 


A second morning I lay and looked at 
the ceiling and said I wouldn't go. Half an 
hour later I reconsidered. When I walked 
into the classroom it was just in time to 
hear Carla say with popping distinctness, 
“No! your other teacher will not be here 
today.” As our eyes met across the room 
we silently discarded the mutually-held 


principle of saying nothing we couldn't 
back up. 


Truely 


Half-an-hour later small Mary informed 
me that my “truely” on the blackboard was 
spelled incorrectly. I was too engrossed in 
looking witheringly official to catch Carla's 
frantic signals, but Mary came righteously up 
with positive proof in her spelling book. I 
wavered, but not for long. “Mary, the 
teacher is always right. But do what the 
book says.” She went back to sit in puz- 


zled thought for a moment, grinned, and 
went to work. 


I didn’t guess we were all to make 
decisions until the day Carla decided not to 


become a teacher. We were lying on the 
grass talking as usual. “Lonnie” had been 
in and out of the conversation an increasing 
number of times in the last months. Today 
there was something new in her voice that 
said it was serious now even before the 
word “engaged” was spoken. 


All or Nothing 


Then I began to wonder what the rest 
of us would decide. Carla did teach sev- 
eral years, but once she had settled on 
marriage, teaching was incidental, secondary. 
something you could do without leaning 
your full weight on it. For the others of 
us it would be an all or nothing proposition. 


Leo brought on Alma’s decision. For 
some obscure reason he schemed for weeks 
to find out our first names. One day he 
gained access to the register and figured 
them out. After uncertainly calling me 
“Clara” twice and stumbling over my name 
as he mis-applied it to Carla he withdrew 
in discretion to await the opportune moment. 


Late in the afternoon Tom left Alma 
to manage the reading lesson alone. Red- 
headed Clem became impatient over too 
thorough attention to John. “Hey, you,” 
he called out, “I can’t get this word.” 


Alma said she whirled around quickly and 
shot back, “Don’t call me ‘Hey, you.” That’s 
not my name,” and Leo saw his opening. 


“Would you rather have him call you 
*Almer’?” he asked, feigning innocence. 


In the moment of astonishment before 
Alma could grasp the situation, Clem made 
one of those accidentally-appropriate state- 
ments that a child often makes without any 
real appreciation of what he is saying. 
Sensing a familiar tension he said what 
supervisors and cadet teachers had so often 
said in front of him, “It’s not democratic 
procedure. You call me Clem. Why 
shouldn't I call you Almer?” 


Encouraged by unexpected success, he 
continued warmly, “The pupils think . . .” 
He paused, inspired. “The pupils don’t 
like the teachers!” he said triumphantly. 


Alma’s spoken anger and the insight came 
simultaneously, “Clem, the teachers don’t 
care.” As she realized what she had said, 
she repeated it for her own benefit. “The 
teachers don’t care. The teachers don't 
care. I don’t care.’ Whatever it was, she 
had beaten it. When Carla and I got 
into the room after school Alma was laugh- 
ing a little hysterically, but she was a teacher 

. Teally a, teacher. 


Tom never told us much about how ideas 
were juggling around in his head. He had 
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Now AVAILABLE! 
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ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
TURNTABLES—designed to give students 
increasingly important supplementary mate- 
tial now available on records. TWO-SPEED 
operation, 33% and 78 r.p.m. Instant change- 
over. Takes records up to 16’—15 minutes 
playing time to a side. Operates on 105-120 
volts, 60 cycle A.C. ONLY. In durable case, 
with heavy-duty shielded input cables and 
plugs (NO. 4802) << <ccccccsscceccce $69.50 


CRYSTAL MICROPHONES: Top quality 
performance from 30 to 10,000 cycles over a 
wide angle. Specially moisture-proofed Gro- 
foil Bimorph Crystal Swivel Head. Complete 
with 25 ft. super-shielded cable and heavy- 
duty plug (No. 3795) .............-$38.50 


DYNAMIC MICROPHONES: A rugged 
high-impedance microphone that delivers 
crystal clear performance. Adjustable saddle 
gives choice of semi- or non-directional oper- 
ation. Fits any standard microphone stand. 
Gunmetal finish. Range 40 to 9000 cycles: 
With 20 ft. cable set. (No. 3793) ss $33.75 


Get Your NEW 
DEVRY Catalog 
IT’S FREE! 


Make YOUR NEW 16MM. SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR a 3-Purpose DEVRY, that (1) safely 
projects BOTH sound and silent films; (2) 
shows BOTH black and white and color films 
without extra equip- = 

ment; (3) affords porta- 
ble PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM —indoors or 


amplifier and 12-inch 
electro dynamic speaker. 


MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. FILM SOURCE—FOR SALE OR RENT 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
207 S. Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 3 
6900 Avalon Blvd. - - - Los Angeles 3 


AutHorizep DEVRY pistrieutor 


at 


DeVry alone has earned five consecutive Army-Navy "E's" for ex- 
cellence in the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment, 
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a wife and we supposed he told her. But 
somewhere between dragging kids out of a 
papier-mache igloo and trying to work up a 
ball-team, it happened to him, too, because 
I met him at graduate school later, where 
he was working for an administrative 
credential. When on a field-trip we hap- 
pened to pass a school in which he had 
taught and he began to talk about his class; 
the light in his eyes and the warmth of his 
tone were wonderful and funny. 


Floundering 


It seemed as if my decision were going 
to be made for me. After 12 floundering 
weeks, the people who controlled things of 
that kind decided that I couldn't qualify 
for the credential. I don’t remember being 
told about it. I just remember getting to 
know some way or other and deciding with 
some profanity that since it was definite 
that I couldn't learn to do it the right way, 
I might as well get in and teach the young- 
sters a little arithmetic whatever way I 
could. Goading, bribing, and threatening 
made 6 of them complete their units within 
the week. 


After that, with classic disregard for 
individual differences, 6 children and a 
grim cadet-teacher staggered routinely 
through a low-6th arithmetic book. The 
threat of a foot-ruler can increase the atten- 
tion span noticeably. The well-modulated 
voice may sometimes be supplemented with 
less soothing tones. But we moved on. 


Bobby grew curious about the group in 
the hall and finished 13 pages in one night 
for the privilege of joining it. A few days 
later Carl qualified. However, Carl was a 
mixed blessing. 


In 5 weeks and 2 days the section of the 
book laid out as “low 6th arithmetic” had 
been completed. True, much of the work 
had been covered orally and superficially. 
A little of it had been judiciously skipped. 


More had been done laboriously and 
smudgily at home. But so much had 
been done with businesslike seriousness 


before my own eyes, that it brought me to 
a grudging realization of the dignity of 
childhood. 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 


¢ ¢ 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture—Apparatus—Biological 
Specimens and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request, 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 








WV epnespay morning of the last 
week I stomped upstairs to Room 17 with 
the accumulated anger of 18 weeks surging 
through to consciousness. Now that the 
one constructive project of the semester was 
finished and I was about to be turned loose, 
an urge to retaliate in some way was push- 
ing all other feelings aside. I didn’t know 
then that the committee had reconsidered 
and passed me, but it wouldn’t have made 
much difference in the incident that was 
about to occur. 


Carl Curses 


As I rounded the corner of the hall I 
came upon Carl standing beside the cluster 
of desks that had been the scene of the 
intensive arithmetic study. Of the 8 chil- 
dren he was the only one who hadn't 
completed the unit. He stood there with 
his arms drawn up and his thin lips curling 
as he spoke to the blank wall. “That d—d 
teacher! If I ever saw one she’sa...... a 
Here followed a deft string of curse words 
in neat and prompt succession. Most of 
them were new to my ears, but the tone of 
voice left little to guess concerning the 
sentiment he meant to convey. It was more 
than an already-failing cadet could bear. 
Carl was officially Carla’s special charge 
and up to now I had kept scrupulously 
away from him, but an imaginary line was 
no adequate restraint to the piled-up resent- 
ments he was aggravating. 


A Life of Beatings 


I grabbed him by the shoulders. To- 
gether we rocked back and forth three 
times, but it seemed an hour. Harsh lights 
in the Sweet Shop juke-box used to shift 
eerily from red through purple and blue to 
green. I thought dimly of that as the crude 
fury in me merged with blind struggle and 
anguish and was finally sickness. For Carl's 
head bobbed limply on his skinny neck and 
the hard sophistication seemed to shake off 
his bitter little face. It left only a hope- 
lessness grown from a life of beatings, 
starving, and eventual desertion showing in 
his thin mouth. 


“Carl, have you ever been to the z00?” 


“Once.” 


“Would you like to go there with me on 
Sunday?” 


“Yes,” he said with joyless certainty. 


So now, for better or for worse, I am 
teaching, too. 
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Alameda County 


Mrs. Helen M. Silver, Hayward 


A LAMEDA County Teachers As. 
sociation seeks to strengthen loc] 
associations and classroom teacher par- 
ticipation in the solution of local 
problems. 


Individual teachers need to discuss and 
study local problems. 


If such problems as teacher-load, salary 
adjustment, tenure, retirement, and definj. 
tion of a school day, are studied by a local 
or by a district association, and then pre- 
sented to a county association that has 
representation in the State association, the 
teachers will have as closely knit a profes 
sional association as any other group can 
offer. 


The ACTA has as chapters the newly: 
established San Lorenzo Teachers Associa“ 
tion, the Hayward Union High School 
Teachers Association and Hayward Elemen- 
tary Teachers Association. 


The latter organization, for example, is 
composed of the Markham Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Burbank Teachers Association, 
and the John Muir Teachers Association. 


The goal of ACTA is to give every mem- 
ber an opportunity to state a local problem, 
and to have each member choose to serve 
on a committee studying problems whose 
solution will be of immediate value, per- 
sonally as well as professionally. 


To facilitate the unification of allied edu 
cational associations, the Board of Directors 
of ACTA plans to send unified membership 
cards to all schools in its area. On these 
cards will be listed: NEA, CTA, ACEA, 
ACTA, and a place for writing in the name 
of the local association. 


Whoever collects professional dues in 
each school may mark after each associa 
tion’s name that the dues have been paid. 


If this is acceptable to the teachers, then 
one card will show membership in the sew 
eral associations. 


The State and the national associations 
want to know what per cent of the local 
groups belong to CTA and to NEA. A 
duplicate record-card of these unified mem 
bership cards would give that information. 


Only by quoting the number of active 
participating members can the State and 
the national associations be effective in pro 
moting on a Statewide basis the solution 
to the individual teachers local problem. 

The above is by Mrs. Helen M. Silver, repre 


sentative to the Bay Section Council from rural 
Alameda County. 


The membership in the ACTA numbers 386. 
The membership in the chapter associations is 
100% of those eligible. 
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POLIO WILL STRIKE 


APPROACH OF THE INFANTILE PARALYSIS EPIDEMIC SEASON — JUNE TO 
SEPTEMBER — MAKES THIS SPECIAL ARTICLE OF TIMELY INTEREST 


Department of Information, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


T HAT much is certain about infan- 
tile paralysis. During the 3 or 4 
months beginning in June it will strike 
with varying,intensity in some sections 
of the United States; that hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of children now 
well and happy will be stricken with 
the disease before schools reopen in 
the Fall. 

But only chronologically is polio- 
myelitis consistent and its known 
affinity for the Summer and fall, 
shown by records extending back to 
the last century, tells us only when it 
will strike in force —not whom or 
where. 

These can be matters for conjecture 
only, for it may concentrate its attack 
in rural sections and small cities, as 
last year, or follow the 1944 outbreak 
and strike in densely-populated areas. 
Even medical experts of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, men 
who have spent much of their profes- 
sional lives studying this baffling dis- 
ease, are unwilling to venture an exact 
forecast. 

This far they will go and no farther: 
“Areas free of epidemics for several 
years are the most vulnerable.” 


But just as this reassurance should 
not beget undue confidence in areas 
recently afflicted, the possibility of an 
epidemic should not give rise to panic 
elsewhere. Medical science still does 
not know the carrying agent of the 
polio virus nor has it found an effec- 
tive serum or vaccine. 

It does know that 50% of all vic- 
tims recover completely with no trace 
of paralysis, 30% are left with slight 
disability, and only 20% suffer crip- 
pling or death. 


Comforting as these figures may be, the 
fact remains that infantile paralysis in epi- 
demic strength is a staggering blow to any 
community. Statistics do not heal the crip- 
pled nor comfort the bereaved, and even in 
cases of complete recovery the disease is 
frightening, painful, and costly. Nurses and 
physical therapists trained in the most 


modern treatment must be enlisted and 
provided with elaborate and expensive 
equipment. 


With the exception of the war years, 
however, when transportation and priorities 
presented difficulties in procurement and 
delivery, the problem of skilled professional 
personnel and proper equipment has con- 
stantly become less acute since the founding 
of the National Foundation in 1938 by 


’ President Roosevelt. 


Training programs have been instituted 
($1,267,600 was appropriated in 1945 to 
finance physical-therapy scholarships alone) 
The Foundation and its chapters covering 
the nation’s 3,070 counties have gradually 
built up a vast stockpile of equipment 
(nearly a thousand respirators, for example, 
are registered in the Foundation’s locator 
file) that can be shipped instantly to threat- 
ened areas. 


How We Fight 


The National Foundation has taken 6 
other major steps to fight future epidemics 
and help minimize effects of the disease. It 
has: 


I. Organized four emergency aid units for 
epidemic use. 


2. Expanded its Polio Emergency Volunteer 
training program, 


8. Developed a fully-equipped mobile unit to 
supplement inadequate hospital facilities in epi- 
demic areas, 


4. Initiated polio preparedness conferences 
with health officials in 15 States. 


5. Made provision for seven new training 
and treatment centers similar to the Knicker- 
bocker Hospital Polio Unit in New York. 


6. Financed specialized training for physi- 
cians and nurses. 


Last year 13,514 new infantile paralysis 
cases were tentatively reported by the 
United States Public Health Service, fourth 
highest annual total in the country’s history. 


During 1945 epidemics, local chapters 
spent more than $5,000,000 caring for vic- 
tims of the disease. This was supplemented 
by an additional $1,602,345 in emergency 
aid from the National Foundation. 


Remaining as danger spots in the continu- 
ing fight against poliomyelitis are its unpre- 
dictability, lack of complete knowledge of 
its method of transmission, and the diffi- 
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culty of diagnosis. Symptoms present in 
many minor ills — fever, headache, vomit- 
ing, nausea—may also be symptoms of 
infantile paralysis and a physician should be 
consulted at the slightest suspicion of its 
presence. 


And a few simple precautions exercised in 
an epidemic area may prevent the disease 
or mitigate its severity: 


Avoid chilling and overtiring. 

Do not swim or bathe in polluted waters. 
Avoid tonsil and adenoid operations. 
Wash hands before eating. 

Protect food from flies. 


Asove all, don’t yield to panic and 
don’t worry about the expense. Experienced 
medical personnel and the best equipment 
known are ready and, although infantile 
paralysis is one of the most expensive dis- 
eases known to medicine and few families 
can afford prolonged treatment, the National 
Foundation and its chapters, supported by 
your March of Dimes, are pledged that no 
victim need lack treatment for want of funds 


— regardless of age, race, creed or color. 
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Stanislaus County Notes 


Agnes Hahn, Turlock, CTA Classroom 
Representative, Stanislaus County 


© rAnisLaus County is building-mindeg, 
The following places have approved bond 
issues for new public-school housing: Mo. 
desto, $750,000; Oakdale high, $600,090. 
Turlock elementary, $300,000; Hughson 
elementary, $125,000; Waterford elemen. 
tary, $35,000. 

Turlock union high is promoting ap 
election that will increase the tax-rate for 
3 years in order to enable the school to 
enlarge its plant on a “pay-as-you-go” basis, 

The Audio-Visual Education Department 
of Stanislaus County, established in 1939 
by County Superintendent of Schools Mrs, 
Margaret Annear, for the purpose of enrich- 
ing and supplementing classroom teaching 
in all elementary and secondary schools of 
the county. ° 

One of the most difficult phases of oper. 
ating an audio-visual library is that of 
getting to the teachers the materials when 
they are needed. For the coming year this 
task will be facilitated by a delivery service, 
operated in conjunction with the county 
library, to all county schools. 

Burton Gripenstraw, the first director, built up 
a splendid library, consisting of the following 
types of materials: charts, maps, Life and 
National Geographic books, mounted pictures, 
motion-picture films, 2 by 2 slides, 3 mm, slide 
films, transcriptions, records, and miscellaneous 
items such as globes, models, and other mate 
rials. 

More effective utilization and evaluation of 
this audio-visual material by the individual 
teacher have been stimulated by numerous work. 
shops conducted during the summer and at 
various sessions during the year by county 
supervisors and visual-audio coordinators. 

Harold Francis is present director and is 
carrying on the policies developed by Burton 


Gripenstraw. 
+ & = 


A California Pioneer 


Mas. Marian Tubbs Cochran, A 
Tribute To A Great Teacher, is a 
5-page mimeographed brochure pre: 
pared by Lela McClelland and Henri 
etta Holland of Zeta Chapter, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, San Bernardino 
County. The chapter committee on 
Pioneer Teachers comprises Jessie 
Curry, Doris Sebring, Henrietta Hol: 
land, Chairman. 

Mrs. Cochran of Ontario, now over 92 
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years old, began her teaching career in 
Illinois when she was only 19; after several 
years she went to Iowa, where she had a 
little one-room school with 60 pupils. Later 
she married, went to Willamette, and in 
1901 to Upland. After teaching in various 
places in southern California and Illinois, 
she retired at the age of 77. 

The authors of this stirring brochure 
state: 


“Jt is impossible in this short sketch to cap- 
ture the charm, the enthusiasm, the wisdom, the 
love, and the understanding of Marian Cochran. 
All we can do is to introduce you to one of 
our nation’s great teachers who is deserving of 
our profession’s highest respect.” 


+ & * 


That Assembly Program 


Minnie Morrison MacPherson, Teacher, 
Thermal School, Riverside County 


1 OES your principal ask for two 
assembly programs a year from each 
room? 


That is the kind of principal I 
acquired the last time I left private 
life for the schoolroom. 


Since I am the type of person who 
first got a thrill out of putting on a 
“show” about 56 years ago, my fate 
could have been worse! 


My fourth and latest program was 
about Children of Many Lands. Yes, 
we are third graders. 


We Sang Songs 


We sang about a dozen songs on 
our global flight of fancy. You can 
find several of them in Merry Music. 
Cielito Lindo and the Volga Boat Song 
were useful additions. An airplane 
song in an old book suddenly acquired 
new words: 


Over your heads, way up in the sky 
You will see a Clipper Ship go by. 

It looks like a big duck but it flies fast 
Over the ocean without a mast. 

Wings for the air but water needs a boat, 
So a Clipper Ship can fly and float! 


As we flew over the bombed cities of 
Germany, don’t ask me whose voice was 
trying to sing in German, Die Lorelei! Her 
swan song! 


Have you ever unrolled murals as part 
of a program? We were a bit proud of our 
11 murals unrolled by as many pairs of 


children during the program. Then each 
of these art treasures was lifted over the 
footlights and dropped on a table. 

The Ships of Columbus, Mexico, Japan, 
China, two Christmas murals (as they sang 
a favorite carol and flew over Palestine), 
desert and pyramids, African jungles, Hol- 
land, Eskimos all had their moments. 

The attic of this school is rich in cos- 
tumes, and we used many. And what delight- 
ful blue-on-pink and pink-on-blue crepe- 
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paper hats were created by the mothers of 
Jacqueline and LaVonne! 
The little girls greeted each other in 


- French before the room sang Caramel Lady. 


. . . Adrienne wore the kimono her brother 
had purchased in non-tourist Japan and 
held up the chopsticks, sake cup, bamboo 
pen, and school books he had brought home. 
Harold recited the story of Hans and the 
dyke. ... 
Work? Yes. Fun? Yes, indeed! 


Easy, effective ways for children 


to learn summer safety... 


Realizing all too well the many accidents involved in 
children’s vacation activities, you might find some of 
these ideas for safety lessons quite welcome... 


1. Safety rules, one made up by 
each child, might be discussed in 
class and copied into “Summer Safety 
Notebooks’’—a project you could 
combine with class art work. 


2. Themes on ‘‘How I Intend to 
Spend the Summer’’ could be 
grouped according to the varied 
safety hazards involved and then 
discussed, with safety precautions 
recommended, in safety lessons. 


3. A radio-style quiz program 
could be planned with the class 


divided into two teams, each team 
asking safety questions of the other. 


4. Talks on water safety and dem- 
onstrations of artificial respiration 
and other first-aid might be given 
by a local lifeguard or a member 
of the police force. 


5. Original summer safety slogans 
might be used in posters made in 
art class, the leading posters to be 
exhibited in the school, at P.-T. A. 
meetings, or in shop windows 
downtown. 


If interested in further suggestions, write directly to the School and College 


Division of the 


lational Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, Illinois, or refer to your Community Safety Council, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality 


’ for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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Roekpile School 
(Continued From Page 6) 


A DOCTOR'S thesis will be organized 
to evaluate and interpret the proposed cur- 
riculum as compared with others past and 
present. 

In the storm of educational conflict be- 
tween the advocates of cultures and practi- 
cal education, the position of the Di Giorgio 
School is eclectic. Both the “head and the 
hand” are needed in all avenues of life's 
adventure. 

A basic unity of the social heritage and 
the practical functional activities, adjusted 
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to the need of the individual and the locale, 
provide the most successful and harmonious 
life. 

Education must be developed from within. 

It is wholesome attitudes, a sound body, 
social intelligence, and the capacity of know- 
ing how to live in the world, with an appre- 
ciation for work and country that are its 
greatest manifestations. 


* * & 


Southern California 
Country 


Review by Roy W. Cloud 


a California Country, 
by Carey McWilliams, published by 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce of New York, 
is the latest publication in the Ameri- 
can Folkways Series. The materials of 
14 writers, each covering a section of 
the United States, have been edited by 
Erskine Caldwell for the publishers. 

There are now in publication 9 
other volumes. When completed, 
American Folkways will form a fine 
series of descriptive material covering 
the entire United States. 

The volume on Southern California is 
rich in descriptive and historical materials. 
Few books on California, particularly South- 
ern California, have ever contained so much 
material in a single volume. The population 
growth, Indian, Mexican and Spanish- 
American history and legends are thor- 
oughly retold. Folklore, boom years, cul- 
tural conditions, and economic developments 
are presented in a most interesting manner. 

This book would be a valuable addition to 
any school library; price, $3.75. 


* * & 


Audio-Visual Edueation 


Bevcsen: School District of 
Daly City has completed a course in 
audio-visual education. 

The course was given after school hours 
one day a week in the district’s administra- 
tion building and was worthy of college 
credit. 

In view of the fact that audio-visual edu- 
cation is becoming of increasing importance 
to the well-informed teacher and has been 
stressed by the Bay Council of CTA, the 
presentation of such a course was well 
accepted by all. 

Some of the outstanding speakers were Cas- 
well Elkins, representative of Keystone View 


Company, who spoke on homemade slides; Mar- 
garet Girdner, director of texts and library for 
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San Francisco Schools, who spoke on 
and flat pictures; Mary Ann Rokovich, Princi. 
pal of Edgemont School of San Bruno, 


spoke on diaramas and student participate 
and Eleanor Freeman Collins, who spoke a 


maps and globes. 

R. L, Crane, the district superintendent, j, 
now contemplating another after-school course 
which will probably be one of music or art ap. 
preciation.— Very truly yours, Maximae Morris, 
Bay Council CTA, Audio-Visual Education Com, 
mittee. 

*. * * 


Crippled Children 


New Positions Open for Teaching 
Crippled Children 


Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of 
Elementary Education, 
State Department of Education 


Bwcssneren for teaching 
orthopedically-handicapped children 
will be available in the public schools 
throughout California with the open- 


ing of new classes in the fall of 1946, 

Plans for the establishment of classes for 
crippled children are being made now by 
local school systems working in cooperation 
with the two State consultants in the educa: 
tion of the physically-handicapped. 

The School for Cerebral Palsied Children, 
Northern California, opening in Redwood 
City in June, 1946, and the center at 
Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, will enroll 
children for several months study. 

The University of California, Berkeley, in 
the 1946 summer session is offering courses 
specifically designed to train teachers to 
teach children crippled by cerebral palsy. 

A new course, Education 379, Educational 
Treatment of Cerebral Palsied Children, will 
interpret (from a medical point of view) the 
problems of a child crippled by cerebral palsy, 
will emphasize the presentation and adaptation 
of teaching materials, of units of work designed 
to meet the educational and psychological needs 
of the crippled child, and the ways of providing 
for individual differences. 

A second course, Education 149, The Admin- 
istration, Organization, and Procedures in 
Special Education, is also offered. 

Other related courses in speech correction, 
mental hygiene, child psychology, and child 
growth and development are given in the 1946 
summer session on the Berkeley campus. 

Two State consultants in the education 
of the physically-handicapped have been 
employed by the State Department of Edu 
cation. Dr. Romaine Prior Mackie is the 
consultant for Southern California, and 
Miss Carol M. Jensen acts in the same 


capacity for Northern California. 

Dr. Lucile Eising, of University of California 
Hospital staff, has been appointed as medical 
director of the diagnostic and treatment clinic 
for cerebral-palsied children for Northern Cali- 
fornia. The Clinic opened for the first out 
patient examinations on May 6, 1946. Miss 
Melba M. Miller is superintendent of the school 
for cerebral-palsied children, Northern Call 
fornia, 
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Public Relations Institute 


Clive M. Saiz, Chairman of Public Rela- 
tions and Professional Growth Committee, 
San Mateo County Teachers Association 


Th pacers of San Mateo County 
enjoyed a unique experiment on May 
10 which took the form of an insti- 
tute session on Public Relations at 
Burlingame High School. 

County Superintendent of Schools Pansy 
Jewett Abbott, believing firmly in the need 
for establishing and maintaining public rela- 
tions both on the part of the teachers and 
laymen, in order to promote the welfare of 
free public education in California, gave 
the Public Relations Committee of San 
Mateo County Teachers Association the op- 
portunity of arranging an Institute built 
around the theme of Public Relations. 

N. J. lL. Pieper, former special agent in 
charge, Federal Bureau of Investigation, San 
Francisco, was the main speaker. He chose as 
his topic, Public Relations and the Three R’s. 
George Foster, advertising manager, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, also spoke 
to the entire group on One Industry’s View of 
Public Relations. - 

Consultant groups met for an hour. The 
chairman, speakers and topics were as follows: 
Elementary teachers, Pansy J. Abbott, chair- 
man, heard Dr. J. Cecil Parker, coordinator of 
curriculum, San Francisco unified school dis- 
trict, discuss building elementary education for 
present-day demands. 

Shop teachers had a union representative ad- 
dress them, U. S. Simonds Jr., Carpenters 
Union No, 162. George Kertell, San Mateo High 
School, was chairman. 

E. F. Williman, principal of Pescadero High 
School, presided over the section on the arts 
and home economics. E. Spencer Macky, presi- 
dent of California College of Arts and Crafts, 
spoke on The Arts and the Public. 

Dr. Frank Lindsay, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction, addressed English, Social 
Studies and Language teachers; his topic was 
The Humanities and Public Relations, Dr. Frank 
Stanger, San Mateo Junior College, acted as 
chairman. 

Mathematics teachers, with Don Kauffman, 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, as 
chairman, heard Sophia Levy McDonald, asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics, University of 
California, discuss public relations in respect to 
mathematics. 

Dr. Ned Johns, division of health and physi- 
cal education, State Department of Education, 
spoke to physical education directors and nurses 
on the theme, The Schools Health Program 
and Public Relations. Lee Lancaster, Burlin- 
game High School, was chairman. 

Science instructors heard T. K. Cleveland, 
vice-president, Philadelphia Quartz Company of 
California, Berkeley. Public Relations and the 
Chemistry of Things to Come was his topic. 
David Ray, South San Francisco Junior-Senior 
High School, was chairman. 

Business and Commercial teachers had as their 
speaker, R. Earl Thompson, co-ordinator dis- 
tributive education, San Francisco unified school 
district, who spoke on Improving Public Rela- 
tions through Business Education. Marjorie 


Reandeau, Jefferson Union High School, pre 
sided at this section. 


Mizs. GEORGE LUHR, first vice-president, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Oakland, extended greetings at the 
joint-session. 


opening 
Roy W. Cloud discussed details 
of the proposed Initiative Constitutional Amend- 
ment, 

Andrew Spinas, president of San Mateo 
County Teachers Association, and Henry C. 
Hall, director of child welfare and attendance 
for San Mateo County, assisted the Public Rela- 
tions Committee in arranging the program, 


* * * 


In Memoriam 
California School People Recently Deceased 
Wallace A. Wilson 


The recent death of Wallace A. Wilson, 
County Superintendent of Schools of Ama- 
dor County, has removed another of our 
veteran educators from public life. He 
formerly served as principal of Ione Ele- 
mentary School, Amador County, going 
from there to the office of County Super- 
intendent. 

He was always friendly, courteous and 
kind, and was well liked by everyone. His 
passing is regretted by his many friends, 
both in public and private life. — John 
Palmer, Marysville. 
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Sallie Lane Sledge, about 76, a retired 
Fresno teacher, died recently. Miss Sledge 
retired in 1933 after teaching for 45 years 
in Fresno. 


She began teaching in Hawthorne School in 
1888. After 18 years there she taught in Jeffer- 
son School until the last two years of her teach- 
ing career, when she taught in Kirk School. 

A native of Alabama, she had lived in Cali- 
fornia 75 years. 

An interesting chapter in her retirement was 
the presentation to her, by the Jefferson fac- 
ulty, of the old hand-bell she rang for so many 
years, inverted and mounted something like a 
loving cup, and suitably engraved. — Harry L. 
Buckalew. 


Mrs. Bess Leavitt Shepherd, age 71, who 
retired a year ago after 51 years of service 
as teacher in Fresno County Schools, died 
May 5 in Fresno after a long illness. She 
had been principal of Tranquillity Elemen- 
tary School for 21 years when she retired. 
Born in Arcadia, Los Angeles County, she 
began teaching in 1893 and taught in vari- 
ous schools in Southern California. One of 
her first schools, that at Watts Valley, was 
a one-room cabin attended by 17 pupils, 
all of Indian blood. Harry L. Buckalew of 
Fresno, who kindly sent us the above mate- 
rial, states: “Bess Shepherd was a grand 
and forceful woman. She was active and 
loyal in all organization groups to the very 
end.” 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By BEernicE BaxTER and THAD STEVENS 


© Presents in easy, interesting fashion a background of 
information which will assist the junior high school 
student to understand new global concepts of geog- 
raphy and to apply them. 


© Includes chapters on Learning the Language of Maps 
and Globes, Maps and Map Making, Projections, 


New Ideas of Distance and Direction. 


© Provides outline maps for tracing and abundant exer- 
cises leading to an understanding and interpretation 


© Ample visual aids — drawings, photographs, figures — 
further clarify and simplify concepts discussed. 


List Price, $1.92 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


California 
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MILLS 
COLLEGE 


1946 


Summer Session 


July 6 -- August 17 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses in 


Latin-American Studies 
Child Development 
Chinese Life and Literature 


Creative Art— including classes for 
children 


English Language Institute 
French Language and Culture 
Music 

Theatre and Dance 


United States History and 
American Literature 


Shorter Courses in 


Camp Fire Girls Executive Training 
(July 6-August 3) 


Institute of International Relations 


(June 23-July 2) 


Inclusive fee: Registration, Board 
and Room, Health and Enter- 
I csissiiiicsiniccisnshinntidee $181.00 


Inquiries for more specific details 
will be welcomed. Address: 


OFFICE of the SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College 
Oakland 13, California 


——————— ed 


Helen Holt of Alameda 
(See Also Pages 8 and 10) 


Editor: 


Our organization, The Alameda Grade 
Teachers Club, is sending the following 
item to you for the June issue of Sierra 
Educational News: 

The Grade Teachers Club of Alameda 
City heartily endorses the candidacy of Miss 
Helen Holt for election to the Executive 
Committee of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Miss Holt has had extensive experience 
in State and national education organiza- 
tions, yet she is closely associated with the 
day-by-day activities of children and teachers 
as principal of Webster School in Alameda. 

We think that Miss Holt’s successful 
accomplishment in these various fields fully 
qualifies her for membership on the national 
committee. 

Sincerely, 


Marjorie M. Lundy. 


Secretary, Alameda Grade 
Teachers Club. 


* * * 


Richmond Teachers 


Mrs. Florence E. Viano, Publicity Director 


W ORKING under the keynote 
of Promoting Community Relations, 
the 550 members of Richmond Teach- 
ers Association have had an unusually 
active program of events under the 
direction of Mrs. Irma Ledgerwood, 
president of the group this year. 


Among the projects was reporting and 
editing a weekly spot in the daily paper, 
called Know Your Schools, a series which 
recounted the history of each school in the 
city and also reported interesting school 
activities. 


A most active Welfare Committee has 
been working for the interests of all Rich- 
mond teachers under three divisions — 
amenities, salary study, and general welfare. 
The group making a study of salary prob- 
lems was instrumental in pointing out the 
need for a revision of salary schedules in 
the city and obtaining a consequent increase 
for elementary teachers. 


A revision of the constitution was made 
in the spring, bringing the code up to the 
standard which similar groups have adopted. 
Participation in Public Schools Week was 
carried on by the organization; members 
heard E. G. Gridley, secretary of the Bay 
Section, on May 14, who discussed many 
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phases of the retirement system; and many 
speakers addressed the meetings of ¢, 
Council. 

A $25 scholarship was granted Tespec- 
tively to Richmond Union and Bj Cerrit, 
High Schools by the teacher group. 

The Association took the lead in Promoting , 
series of entertainments open to the community 
making all arrangements and assuming a large 
share of the expense of the three program, 
Some 30 organizations in Richmond acted wit, 
the teachers in financing the Richmond Pro. 
gram Series, which presented as guests, lt 
Com. Dwight Long, Howard Welty, and Ataloa, 
noted Indian artist. 

An enthusiastic banquet was held on June 5 
at the Claremont, at which time installation o; 
new officers was carried out with members oj 
the schools boards, administrators, return 
veteran teachers, and retiring teachers as guesy 
of the Association. 


Samuel J. Hume 


Ax supervisors, art and drama 
teachers, and directors of visual edy- 
cation will be more than usually inter. 
ested in the announcement of a new 
firm, Samuel J. Hume, Inc. 

Mr. Hume, formerly director of avo FP 
tional education for the State, is well-known | 
throughout California for his work in the 
theatre and museum fields. 

He is now acting as a broker and dealer 
to supply reproductions in color, facsimiles, 
and books on all phases of art and the his 
torical and technical aspects of the theatre. 

Because of his long acquaintance with thee 
fields and the resultant excellent connections he 
has built up, Mr. Hume is in an _ especially 
favorable position to offer to schools as well 
to individuals, a carefully-selected stock o! 
beautiful, unusual and authoritative prints and 
books from abroad as well as from the Unite 
States. 


He will act as agent to supply any book or 
print not already in stock. 


Mr. Hume’s collection may be seen a ~ 
his home, which is also his business addres, | 
any time by appointment, which may be | 
made by telephone or by writing to Samuel 
J. Hume, 2900 Buena Vista Way, Berkeley 
8, California, telephone AShberry 2900. 


SAN JOSE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 





Paint while you enjoy a glorious vacation 
in California’s scenic High Sierra 
Outstanding Instructors 
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D. C. Heath and Company 


TL) WING to the rapid expansion of 
the business of D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany and the greatly-increased admin- 
istrative burden, the stockholders, at 
their 1946 annual meeting, created 
the office of chairman of the Board 
of Directors. Dudley R. Cowles, for- 
mer president, has been elected to this 
office. Mr. Cowles will continue active 
in the business and as chairman will 
have over-all supervision of planning 
and policy-making. 

Marvin B. Perry, former vice-president, 
has been elected president and as such will 
serve as chief administrative officer. 

John S. Smyth, former treasurer and 
director of production, has been elected 
vice-president. Besides fulfilling the duties 
of the vice-president, Mr. Smyth will con- 
tinue to serve as director of production. 

Walker Cowles, formerly assistant to the 
treasurer, who was recently released from 
military service, has been elected treasurer 


and a member of the board. 

Dr. Jose Padin has been elected a member of 
the board, and also as successor to Dr. Frank 
W. Scott, the retiring editor-in-chief, who has 
served in this capacity for the past 21 years. 


Julia Quinby has been elected president 
of Porterville City Elementary Teachers 
Club, a group exceedingly active for the 
past 15 years. The club during 1945-46 
stimulated membership in National Educa- 
tion Association in Tulare County and the 
NEA membership in the county was in- 
creased by over 400%.—Emmett R. Berry, 


Porterville. 
* ok * 


Occidental College 


Summer Session, July 1-August 9 


W ORKSHOPS, seminars and 


standard courses will compose the 


curriculum of the summer session at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, July 
1 to August 9, according to Dr. 
Gilbert Brighouse, Chairman of the 
session. A total of 73 listings will be 
offered, 21 of them workshops. 

Special workshops will cover 3 centers of 
interest in America’s relationships abroad: 
1. Asia in the Curriculum; 2. The Americas 
and the Schools; and 3. Teaching Under- 


standing of Eastern Europe, the Slavs and 
the Soviet Union. 


Seventeen other workshops will be of- 
fered, 4 in counseling practice, 4 in psy- 
chology, 4 in audio-visual education, one in 
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physical education, one in audiometry, 2 in 

music, and one in dramatic production. 
General theme of the session will be The 

World Today and Tomorrow. To conduct 


the courses a faculty of 46 members has 
been selected, largely from the regular Occi- 
dental faculty, supplemented by specialists 
from other institutions. 





‘ 


Bay Section Leaders Conference 


To Presidents of Local, County, Subject 
Group, and Affiliated Teachers Associations: 


Dear Friends: 


© nema Teachers Association Bay Section is expanding the annual 
Fall Training Conference. Asilomar, Pacific Grove, October 25-27 (Friday 
evening, Saturday, and Sunday morning) is the place and time. 

Asilomar will furnish 4 meals, three on Saturday and breakfast on Sunday, none Friday. 
Longhouse sleeping-rooms; the lovely chapel and commodious rooms for group conferences. 

The Section offers you all this for $5 per person for the entire conference, your entire 
Longhouse sleeping-rooms; the lovely chapel; and commodious rooms for group conferences. 
good program. 

We are inviting the presidents of local, county, subject-groups, and affiliated associations, 
and secretaries and other leaders in organizational work which are approved by the local 
president. 

This is an excellent chance to get a little vacation, enjoy this wonderful place, and get 
inspiration for your year’s work as an association leader. 

The program will include general assemblies, at least 4 group conferences: presidents, secre- 
taries, public relations, and legislation. The first meeting will be held at 7 p.m. Friday. Be sure 
to get your dinner before arriving. 

The programs will continue morning, afternoon and evening until 10:30 a.m. Sunday. Anyone 


who wishes to remain longer should make his own arrangements with the Asilomar office, Pacific 
Grove. 


Come, get acquainted, and take part! All who come will be well repaid in professional 
growth and inspiration. We must have between 75 and 100 to get the above rates.— 
Most cordially yours, Public Relations Committee, CTA, Bay Section, Marguerite E. Con- 
nolly, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


UIMCR StSSION 


BERKELEY 
Campus 





LOS ANGELES 
Campus 


SANTA BARBARA 
Campus 


First Session — 
Six Weeks. 
June 24 to August 2 


First Session — 
Six Weeks. 
June 24 to August 2 


Second Session — 
Six Weeks. 
August 5 to September 13 


Summer Session — 
Six Weeks. 
June 24 to August 2 


Second Session — 
Six Weeks. 
August 5 to September 13 


Post Session — 
Three Weeks: 
August 5 to 23 


Enrichment of knowledge — and fresh inspiration for tasks ahead — 
can be gained from the wide variety of courses and conferences in 
diversified fields available to educators and others in the sessions this 
summer on these three campuses. All phases of teacher education will 
be stressed. For Bulletins, address: Director of SUMMER SESSIONS, 
Berkeley 4, or 405 Hilgard Avenue. Los Angeles 24, or Santa Barbara 
College, Santa Barbara, California. 
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Mills College 


COMING 


June 2— Hollywood Bowl Concert fea- 
turing All-Southern California Junior and 


Senior High School Festival Orchestras, 
2 p.m. 
June 4— Primary Election. State and 


County Officers. Every California teacher 
should vote. 


June 8 — Monthly meeting of California 


School Band and Orchestra Association, 
Southern District. 737 South Hill Street at 
1:30 p.m. 


June 8 — Last day for filing initiative 
petitions for 1946 ballot measures with 
county clerks. 


June 14 — Flag Day. 
June 16 —Father’s Day. 


June 16-23 — American Library Associa- 
tion; 65th annual conference. Municipal 
Auditorium, Buffalo. 


June 20-July 20—Speech Education 
Workshop. Stanford University. 


June 23-28 — American Home Economics 
Association, 37th annual convention. Cleve- 


land. 


June 23-July 2 — Institute 
tional Relations; 


of Interna- 


annual session. Mills 


College. 


June 24-August 2— The United States 
in World Affairs; 2nd summer institute. 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


AMERIVET TECH 
“Today’s Learning for Tomorrow’s Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 


GRADES 7 TO 12— CADET CORPS 
Gymnasium, Indoor Pool, Golf Course 


Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres, 
Coast Highway U.S. 101, Atascadero, Calif. 
Midway bet. San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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June 28 — Final day for filing initiative 
petitions with Secretary of State. 


June 30-July 7— NEA Summer 
Meeting; Representative Assembly; 
certain departments, committees and 
boards. Buffalo, New York. 


July 3-13 — Institute of International Re- 
lations; 12th annual session. Whittier Col- 
lege. 


July 4— Independence Day. 


July 8-19— NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 8th annual 
conference on Elementary Education. Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, Syracuse, New York. 


August 2-5 — Childrens Theatre Confer- 
ence, under sponsorship of American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association. Seattle. 


August 5-20 — NEA Summer School of 
Organization Leadership. American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


August 8, 9 — California School Trustees 
Association; annual convention. University 
of California, Berkeley Campus. 


August 9-26— NEA All-Air Mexican 
Tour, from Los Angeles. Paul H. Kinsel, 
director, NEA Division of Travel Service. 


August 17-30 — World Conference 
of the Teaching Profession. The 
Homestead, Endicott, New York State. 


October 5— CTA Bay Section Council; 


regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


October 25-27 —CTA Bay Section Fall 
Training Conference. Asilomar. 


November — White House Conference 
on Rural Life and Education; Western Re- 
gional Conference. Phoenix. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


November 5 — General Election. 


November 23 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 


cil; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


* * «© 
Robert A. Thompson 


Winn Mackey, Teacher at John Burroughs 


Be cen: A. Thompson, Principal 


of John Burroughs Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, is retiring after 
23 years of service in the school. 

The teachers, many of whom have been 
with Mr. Thompson 15 to 22 years, feel 
that his leaving has created a vacuum very 
difficult to fill— and they are inarticulate. 

The children, however, have shown their 
appreciation of their fine leader in both 
prose and poetry. The following article 
by an A9 pupil expresses the sentiments of 
the entire class, who are very sorry to see 
Mr. Thompson leave, but are glad that he 
is “graduating” with them: 


Pawerar and pal to all’’ — That’s quite 
a title and it expresses the sentiments of 1900 


students toward their principal and pal, Robert 
A. Thompson. 


John Burroughs Jr. High School has had the 


good fortune of his supervision since it first 
opened its portals in 1924. 

Mr. Thompson, after graduating from Stan- 
ford University, began his career as a teacher 
at Polytechnic, where he taught many of the 
Burroughsonians’ parents and relatives. He then 
went to Sentous Junior High, where he became 
the principal. 


You won’t find many principals who have 
played football at Stanford, taken 300-mile 
hikes, or gained the confidence of all he has 
met. Well, Mr. Thompson has! 

Besides his athletic ability, Mr. Thompson 
has proven, time and time again, that he fs 
blessed with a keen sense of humor. The quality 


of fair play is one of his outstanding charac- 
teristics. 


We hate to see him go. John Burroughs will 
always remember him.— By Sherwin Tannen- 
baum, Pupil, A9. 


Handbook for Teachers 


Tix Faculty of High School of 
Commerce, San Francisco, has pub: 
lished an excellent mimeographed 
booklet of 48 pages, suitable in many 
of its features as a model for large 
high schools throughout California. 

Leland M. Martin, history teacher, did 
the gathering of material, writing and organ 
ization work of this helpful manual. Many 
other faculty members helped in various 
ways. Principal of the school is Ralph H. 
Lehman; vice-principals are J. B. Hill and 
Mary T. Clarke; address, Van Ness Avenue 
and Hayes Street, San Francisco 2. 
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PREAMBLE TO THE UNESCO 
CONSTITUTION 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 


ORGANIZATION 


Vue Governments of the States Parties 
to This Constitution, on Behalf of Their 
Peoples, Declare 


That since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed; 

That ignorance of each other’s ways and 
lives has been a common cause, throughout 
the history of mankind, of that suspicion 
and mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war which has 
now ended was a war made possible by the 
denial of the democratic principles of the 
dignity, equality and mutual respect of men, 
and by the propagation, in their place, 
through ignorance and prejudice, of the 
doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 

That the wide diffusion of culture, and 
the education of humanity for justice and 
liberty and peace are indispensable to the 
dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit 
of mutual assistance and concern; 

That a’ peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of 
governments would not be a peace which 
could secure the unanimous, lasting and 


sincere support of the peoples of the world, 
and that the peace must therefore be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intel- 
lectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 


EF OR These Reasons, 

the States Parties to This Constitution, 
believing in full and equal opportunities for 
education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit 
of objective truth, and in the free exchange 
of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and 
determined to develop and to increase the 
means of communication between their 
peoples and to employ these means for the 
purposes of mutual understanding and a 
truer and more perfect knowledge of each 
other’s lives; 


Ty Consequence W hereof 

they do hereby create the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization for the purpose of advancing, 
through the educational and scientific and 
cultural relations of the peoples of the 
world, the objectives of international peace 
and of the common welfare of mankind for 
which the United Nations Organization was 
established and which its Charter proclaims. 





American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 334 


Your source of good service and 


dependable quality 


when you buy 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND 
FURNITURE 


ITH the special knowledge acquired through many years of 
filling school requirements, we are able to provide service and 
information of much practical value in meeting each school equip- 
ment buyer’s needs. The items in our stock have an established 
reputation for quality. Our catalog is your guide to the finest mod- 
ern school supplies and furniture, offered at reasonable prices. 
Our staff is fully informed regarding the latest developments and 
availabilities in school equipment, and is ready at all times to answer 


any questions and provide whatever advice and assistance you need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 


207 Van Ness Ave. South 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
San Franciseo 3 Los Angeles 3 


American Universal Better-Sight 
Desk No. 333 ; 


American Universal Table with 
Envoy Chairs 


American E 


American Steel Folding Chair No. 


American Bodiform Auditorium 
Chair No. 12-001 





